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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE “DIA- 
LECTIC” THEOLOGY? 


PAUL TILLICH 
University of Chicago 

HEN I am asked, What is wrong with the “‘dialectic” 

theology? I reply that it is not “dialectic.” A dia- 

lectic theology is one in which “‘yes” and “no” be- 
long inseparably together. In the so-called “dialectic” theology 
they are irreconcilably separated, and that is why this theology 
is not dialectic. Rather, it is paradoxical, and therein lies its 
strength; and it is supernatural, which constitutes its weakness. 
All that follows in this discussion is devoted to the proof of these 
two statements. 


I 

To ask what is wrong with the “‘dialectic” theology presup- 
poses the conviction that it contains something that is right. 
Only because this is presupposed, could I entertain the question 
proposed to me. It is, indeed, my conviction that there is not 
only something that is right in the “dialectic” theology, but 
something quite definitive for theology and equally fundamen- 
tal for the church. Not until that fact is emphatically estab- 
lished does significant criticism become possible. 

Perhaps it is worth while at this point to recall the historical 
origin of the “dialectic” theology. Karl Barth, its theological 
founder and head, with whom we are principally concerned in 
our exposition and criticism, comes from the Swiss religious- 
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socialist movement. The most important advocates of this 
movement—Ragaz and Kutter and their Wiirttemberg prede- 
cessors, the older and the younger Blumhard—worked out one 
determinative idea which, in spite of all variation through which 
it has passed, has remained decisive also for Barth. That idea is 
the notion that God stands as sovereign, not only over against 
the world, but also over against the church and piety, and con- 
sequently he has the power to make more of his will known 
through a contemporary secular movement—even through an 
atheistic movement like that of social democracy—than through 
ecclesiastical activities and the churchly forms of piety. In so 
far as the church and piety are of the world—and they /oo0 are 
always of the world—they take no sort of precedence over other 
forms of worldly existence. On the contrary, the significance of 
the church is more questionable and imperiled just because it 
pretends to be something other than a part of worldly existence. 
The Blumhards and the religious socialists taught that God’s 
will is most clearly manifest not in subjective piety and the 
rescue of individual souls but in the administration of the 
world, the vanquishing of the demonic powers therein, the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. And for this purpose God 
can employ such instruments as seemingly are least his, even 
the enemies of the church and of Christianity—for example, 
the revolutionary laborers’ movement. 

There was power in this idea. In order to understand its sig- 
nificance one must bear in mind the fact that, on the one hand, 
from the point of view of ecclesiastical theory and practice the 
socialist laborers’ movement was an abode of godlessness, agita- 
tion, and materialism, and that for this very reason it was im- 
possible for a pastor to join the party. On the other hand, the 
leaders of the movement and the great masses who belonged to 
it fought the church and theology and perhaps even religion as 
their most dangerous enemy. The work of the religious-socialist 
movement that emerged in this setting had extraordinary theo- 


logical significance notwithstanding the political shipwreck of 
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the movement. It produced an awareness of the limitations of 
churchliness and piety; it weakened the church’s Pharisaic atti- 
tude toward the unchurched masses. But there was also a dan- 
ger hidden in religious socialism. Just as was formerly the case 
with the church and its secular activity, the will of God could 
now be identified with political and social forms of activity. The 
Kingdom of God could be understood as a mundane social real- 
ity, and the struggle to realize the Kingdom of God could be in- 
terpreted as a political struggle for social righteousness. But the 
sovereignty of God, denied to the church, was thereby sur- 
rendered to a political movement. The Swiss religious socialism 
did not entirely escape this danger. Therefore Barth withdrew 
from the movement and retained only the notion of the uncon- 
ditioned sovereignty of God over against both the church and 
the world. 

Barth laid hold upon this notion with the whole force of his 
theological thinking and volition. Fundamentally, his entire 
theology is contained in the first commandment, “I am the 
Lord thy God; thou shalt not have any other gods beside me.”’ 
Every single sentence of his writings can be understood as the 
application of this notion to a particular phase of the relation 
between God and the world. Any teaching that draws God into 
the sphere of human possibility is rebellion against the first 
commandment. This is the theme of Barth’s commentary on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which is his most radical and most 
strongly provocative book and is the one in which his prophetic 
spirit is most in evidence. God is “impossible possibility”; that 
is, he is beyond human possibilities. From the human point of 
view every statement about him is a paradox—a statement re- 
garding that about which nothing can be said. Such statements 
as “impossible possibility’? have given rise erroneously to the 
name “Dialectic theology.”’ For such statements are not dia- 
lectical but are paradoxical. They do not yield a process of 
thought in which ‘‘yes” and “‘no” are mutually involved, but 
they permit only a constant repetition in other words of the idea 
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expressed in the paradox. The choice of words depends upon the 
particular sphere in which the fundamental paradox is to be 
used. 

The relation between God and man is expressed in the sen- 
tence “God is in heaven and thou art on earth.”’ Between God 
and man there is a hollow space which man is unable of himself 
to penetrate. If it were possible for him to do this, he would 
have power over his relation to God, and thus would have power 
over God himself. But no creature has such power. The con- 
tention that the creature possesses this power is idol-worship. 

The claim to have inherent power to attain unto God can be 
made in various ways by theology and the church. From a 
Christian point of view it is perfectly understandable that this 
claim is made beyond the limits of Christianity, in Judaism, hu- 
manism, and heathendom. But the fact that such tendencies 
prosper in the theology and practice of Christianity, thereby 
causing a transgression of the first commandment, is the theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical scandal that calls forth the indignation 
of Barth and moves him to passion. 

This offense issues in two fundamental notions. One is the 
blending of the divine and human spirit; the other is the blend- 
ing of the divine and human kingdom. The former constitutes 
the idol-worship of all mystical and humanistic theology, and 
the latter is the idol-worship of Catholicism on the one hand, 
and of the social and political aspects of Protestantism on the 
other. 

These presuppositions enable one to understand the severity 
with which Barth, and all the theologians who follow him, as- 
sail mysticism. Mysticism assumes the identity of the human 
and the divine spirit. Naturally, this identity is to be sought 
neither on the sentient nor on the rational level of the human 
spirit. The divine element in the human spirit, upon which its 
identity with the divine really rests, lies at a deeper level, name- 
ly, at the point where the distinction between subject and ob- 
ject, between sense perception and discernment, between the 
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conditioned and the unconditioned is eliminated. All mysticism 
seeks God in the depths of the human spirit. It seeks the deep- 
est levels of the human in order to meet God, since where the 
speech ceases the divine in man begins. But to be Christian is to 
seek God in the Word and in the Word only. The Word stands 
over against us. It is spoken to us by another. It is outside of 
us and demands faith and obedience, not submergence and 
ecstasy. 

The element of mysticism appears everywhere in theology 
since wherever a naturalistic theology is taught, it accordingly is 
maintained that man can know God from nature. Barth has 
carried his radical rejection of the naturalistic theology even to 
the point of opposing his disciple, Brunner. On this issue Barth 
recognizes only an “either-or.” If man is at all able to recog- 
nize God as God from nature, then human activity is involved in 
the act of faith. But if the act of faith is purely a work of God, 
then man can be allowed no antecedent possibility of know- 
ing God. Hence all naturalistic theology signifies in the last 
analysis a tendency toward the deification of man. This danger 
is concealed especially in teaching about the possibility of man’s 
likeness to God. Barth holds that the likeness of God in man is 
a thing to be sought, a goal of salvation and perfection, but is 
nothing given, no natural equipment by whose help one can at- 
tain any knowledge of God. We can attain knowledge of God 
only by means of God himself, that is, through his spirit which 
is in us but not of us. The spirit alone makes possible man’s 
likeness to God. 

It is apparent that from Barth’s standpoint all philosophy of 
religion is set at nought. In so far as it aims to be more than a 
description of psychological and ethnological phenomena, thus 
differentiating itself from psychology and history of religion, 
philosophy of religion attempts to say something about the 
truth of religion detached from faith. It speaks about God, but 
it does not say that the Holy Spirit determines its utterances as 
in the case of the authentic testimony of faith. Philosophy of 
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religion seeks out knowledge about God and worship among all 
men and peoples, presenting the connection with God as a fact 
of the history of religion, instead of as an “impossible possi- 
bility,” that is, a single occurrence of revelation and _ belief 
therein. 

Every type of natural and cultural theology is condemned 
along with the philosophy of religion because it attempts to dis- 
cover immediate knowledge of God from nature on the one 
hand, and from philosophy, science, art, and history on the 
other. Culture and history are the spheres in which man stands 
by himself alone; they express human concerns and are subject 
to human, not to theological, criteria. Nature also can be inter- 
preted only in a human, not in a theological, way. Human and 
divine possibility are radically separated, for man is a sinner and 
the possibility of natural sinlessness is an abstraction that can 
have for us absolutely no meaning. 

Therefore, the liberal theology is heresy. In place of the sin- 
ner it substitutes the self-developing personality; in place of 
Christ, the self-developing religious man Jesus; in place of the 
word of God in Scripture, the self-developing religious conscious- 
ness of humanity. From these three positions Barth launches 
his attack against the liberal theology. For him the creature- 
liness of man is essentially an expression of his separation from 
God, an expression of the rigid contrast between the creator and 
the creation. Not the dignity but the nothingness of the crea- 
ture is expressed in the doctrine of creation. And Barth does not 
concede that one can derive from the teaching about creation 
divine decrees, as a divinely ordered form of nature and of man 
and of society. Even if something of this were apparent in the 
original creation, it has become invisible through sin, for sin has 
radically transformed nature and man. We are unable to derive 
from the natural laws of pre-human and human being any norm 
for natural and human perfection. Sin has made this impossible. 
Therefore, all human distinctions, from the most perfect to the 
most imperfect, are subject to the same judgment; they signify 
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nothing before God. Perfection is an eschatological conception, 
a transcendental ‘impossible possibility.” 

The liberal theology’s picture of Christ is accorded a like 
caustic treatment. This does not mean, however, that Barth re- 
jects the historical work of the liberal school of theology. That 
is so far from true that even the most radical historical critic of 
the New Testament, Bultmann of Marburg, can be at the same 
time one of the most active advocates of the Barthian theology. 
Historical criticism is of so little concern to Barth that he can 
quite avowedly express his indifference toward the question of 
the existence or non-existence of the “‘historical Jesus.”” He does 
not reject the historical research of the liberals, but he treats it 
as a trifling matter, of which his Christology is independent. His 
Christology continues to rest explicitly upon the paradoxical 
formulas of the Chalcedonian council regarding the “‘insepara- 
bility and unmixed quality of the divine and human nature in 
Christ.” For Barth Christ appears in history only in so far as 
he is above history; he does not participate in the development 
of human history and of human spiritual life, but is God’s insert 
into history. Viewed historically and psychologically, Christ 
continues to be the “‘impossible possibility.” 

From such a position, the third line of assault upon the liberal 
theology is capable of being understood. God speaks to us, not 
by means of our spirit and its cultural and historical creations, 
but he speaks éo our spirit and that means against our spirit, 
since our spirit is dominated by the law of sin. The form in 
which God speaks is the word of the Bible. This is his only and 
his entire communication. But at this point it should be im- 
mediately affirmed that Barth does not intend to combat bibli- 
cal criticism nor to revive the dogma of biblical inspiration. 
Whether the word of the Bible becomes for one the “word of 
God,” and by what means, depends upon the working of the 
Holy Spirit. Not the letter of Scripture, not even the religious 
spirit of the men who wrote it, not the historical account as such, 
neither a world-picture nor a morality that might be found in 
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the Bible, make it the word of God, but only the fact that it 
bears testimony to the revelation made in Christ. But no one is 
capable of understanding this testimony unless God himself 
makes it possible through the Holy Spirit. Beyond the word of 
God there is no disposing power. This understanding is medi- 
ated neither by the letter of Scripture, nor by preaching on Sun- 
day, nor by theological study. It can occur, but where and when 
the event happens is not under our control. It is linked with the 
Bible, but we do not possess it when we possess the Bible. Like 
everything else that we can say and learn of God, it is “‘impossi- 
ble possibility.” 

The same paradox holds also for the relation of the Kingdom 
of God to human action. The Kingdom of God is a purely tran- 
scendental quantum which is not constructed by men but which 
comes to men. It is a purely eschatological quantum entirely 
distinct from human culture and history. Culture is a human 
possibility, and in history man stands by himself alone. There- 
fore, culture and history can furnish us neither standards for 
Christian teaching nor norms for Christian conduct. Nor can 
any single procedure in culture and history lay claim to being 
entirely or partly a realization of the Kingdom of God. The 
Kingdom of God is never present in history, either in a utopian 
perfection, or in the real or imagined progress of history. Even 
the church is not the Kingdom of God. The church is commis- 
sioned to bear testimony to God and his Kingdom, yet it is not 
identical therewith. The church is a historical reality, and as 
such it does not rank above any other historical reality. It, like 
the others, is a human performance subject to error and change 
and is not insured against the possibility of leaving its commis- 
sion unfulfilled. Yet it has this commission; that is its truth. 
But just as having the Bible does not signify possession over the 
word of God, so no more does membership in the church signify 
dominion over the testimony of God. That testimony can hap- 
pen within the church but it can also fail to appear. Yet when 
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it does happen it is not the realization of the Kingdom of God 
but is only its announcement. 

The same thing holds true of all of the church’s activity. 
Even its instructional and charitable work is the announcement 
of the Kingdom and not the realization of its presence. Thus, 
indeed, obedience is rendered to the commands of God, but 
there is no Christian ethics in the sense of an anticipation of the 
righteousness of God’s Kingdom. Paul’s hymn to love is an 
eschatological hymn and does not furnish material for a system 
of Christian ethics. For love, like the word of God and the King- 
dom of Heaven, is not a human possibility. The one like the 
other is “impossible possibility,”’ the object of faith and not of 
sight. 

The total result is, finally, that theology can be nothing but 
the exercise of a critical self-consciousness upon the content of 
the Christian pronouncement, in which the word of Scripture is 
the ultimate standard of criticism. Any mingling of philosophi- 
cal ideas in this task is rejected. The use of any sort of natural 
theology as a preliminary to reflection on God, the world, or 
man is stoutly resisted. Philosophy, like religion, belongs in 
human culture and in the sphere of human possibilities. Theol- 
ogy rests on revelation, which is humanly impossible. And there 
is no bridge spanning the gulf between the divine and the human. 

Thus the Barthian theology, from first to last, preserves the 
sovereign prerogative of God as expressed in the first command- 
ment. God’s sovereignty is not blended with any form of human 
existence and action. Unquestionably, this seems to me to be 
the truth that is preserved not only in the Barthian theology 
but in any theology that deserves the name. A criticism of this 
position would be not only a criticism of Barth but of the Bible, 
the church, and theology in general. 


II 


If Barth must be criticized, criticism is possible only when it 
deals with that which escapes Barth when judged by his own 
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standard. Does Barth’s interpretation of the Christian paradox 
protect it from the distortion of its meaning? Or does not his 
interpretation directly weaken the paradox and restrict the 
sovereign prerogative of God? I believe that to be the case, and 
it results from Barth’s attempt to establish the paradox by 
means of supernaturalism rather than by dialectics. 

Again I would approach the subject by recalling history. 
When Barth’s commentary on Romans was published, a wide 
circle of theologians of the same age attached themselves to the 
school for which Barth had prepared the way. Some did so pub- 
licly, and some—like the author of this article—in a ‘‘subter- 
ranean” group of fellow-laborers. In the course of a decade the 
situation has been completely changed. As the supernaturalis- 
tic trend of the Barthian thinking became more clearly evident, 
it became necessary for me to give up the “subterranean” fel- 
lowship. The same was true of Bultmann, who had taken his 
stand for Barth in a much more open fellowship but whose at- 
tachment to the “existential” philosophy brought about his 
separation from Barth. Gogarten also turned aside. He joined 
the political reaction and his theological justification for this 
move made clear the gulf between him and Barth. Finally, last 
year, a sharp controversy broke out between Brunner and 
Barth over the possibility of a natural theology. It is, of course, 
understood that these happenings in themselves prove nothing 
against the truth of the Barthian theology. But they constantly 
press home to us the question, What is it in Barth’s elaboration 
of his fundamental idea that has forced these friends and fellow- 
laborers to seek other ways? What, in their opinion, is wrong 
with Barth’s theology? We are asking about ¢heir opinions, not 
about the opinion of those who have never been gripped by the 
force of Barth’s thinking and who have never understood the 
larger truth of his fundamental paradox. Therefore, the criti- 
cism that follows is to be understood as coming from the former 
“subterranean” fellowship and not from the originally antago- 


nistic group. 
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The paradox of the “impossible possibility” is an impossibil- 
ity from the standpoint of men but is a possibility from the 
standpoint of God. And it is not only a possibility but is also a 
reality. For only because it has become a reality can we speak 
of it as a possibility. Theology is the methodical form of speak- 
ing of the human impossibility, and of the divine possibility, 
which has become reality. Now there are two ways of speak- 
ing of this event—of this reality—the supernatural and the 
dialectical. The supernatural way seeks to protect the divin- 
ity of the event from being diluted with human possibilities, 
while attaching it to definite temporal and spatial procedures, 
persons, words, writings, societies, and actions, such as the 
events of the years one to thirty, the history of Jesus and the 
Apostles and their language, the writings of the Bible, the 
church, and preaching and sacraments. Barth never means that 
these procedures as such, as human and historical procedures, 
are the divine event. He does not even deny it as a possibility of 
thought that God could have happened to use other procedures 
for the realization of his action, but he does maintain that God 
chose only one of these procedures and no other, and has re- 
stricted revelation to this. He emphasizes in a genuinely nomi- 
nalistic way the contingency of the divine activity. 

It is otherwise with dialectic thinking. It denies, just as does 
the supernatural way of thinking, that what is a purely divine 
possibility may be interpreted as a human possibility. But dia- 
lectic thinking maintains that the question about the divine pos- 
sibility is a human possibility. And, further, it maintains that 
no question could be asked about the divine possibility unless a 
divine answer, even if preliminary and scarcely intelligible, were 
not always already available. For in order to be able to ask 
about God, man must already have experienced God as the goal 
of a possible question. Thus the human possibility of the ques- 
tion is no longer purely a human possibility, since it already con- 
tains answers. And without such preliminary half-intelligible 


answers and preliminary questions based thereon, even the ulti- 
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mate answer could not be perceived. Were an event only a for- 
eign substance in history it could neither be absorbed by his- 
tory nor could it continue to be operative in history. It is as 
far from right to call history purely God-abandoned as to call 
it simply God’s revelation. Indeed, when speaking of revelation, 
one must say that history is always equipped with revelation 
because it always contains divine answers and human questions. 
Thus there can be a “fullness of time,” a moment in history 
when history by means of preliminary procedures has become 
capable of realizing the ultimate—a moment when history has 
become ripe for the event, which does not originate from history 





and also is not injected into it as a foreign substance, but breaks 
out within it and is capable of being received in history. Lib- 
eralism speaks of this as an event arising out of history, and su- 
pernaturalism calls it a foreign injection into history. In his rad- 
ical opposition to the possibility affirmed by the liberals, Barth 
has made his decision in favor of the supernatural rather than 
the dialectic interpretation. This is his limitation. 

Criticism of the details of the Barthian theology follows from 
this fundamental criticism which, from the standpoint of the 
dialectical explanation, must be applied to the supernatural ex- 
planation of the Christian paradox. 

Certainly God is in heaven and man is on earth. But man can 
make this statement only in case heaven and earth have touched 
one another time and again, not only once, but in a process of 
history in which statements and then doubts have been ex- 
pressed about gods who are thought to be on earth and men who 
are thought to be in heaven. That statement can be made and 
accepted only as the expression of a preliminary erring knowl- 
edge about God and man. Erring knowledge is not utter igno- 
rance, especially when it begins to doubt its accuracy and to ask 
for true knowledge. 

Since Barth does not recognize the dialectical value of erring 
knowledge about God, but makes it identical with ignorance, 
the whole history of religion is transformed by him into a 
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‘Witches’ Sabbath” of ghostly fancies, idolatry, and supersti- 
tion. A warning against the literary frivolities of religious syn- 
cretism was certainly appropriate; also religio-historical relativ- 
ism is dangerous, indeed disastrous; and it is impossible to iden- 
tify the history of religion with the history of revelation. Yet it 
seems to me to be just as certain that the church fathers’ doc- 
trine of the Logos, which has scattered its seed everywhere, giv- 
ing answers and inspiring questions, is not only truer from the 
standpoint of dialectic but in the end signifies much more for 
every unbiased contact with extra-Christian piety than does 
Barth’s de-divinizing of the history of religion. The liberal in- 
terpretation confuses history of religion with revelation; the 
supernatural interpretation makes them mutually exclusive; the 
dialectical interpretation finds in the history of religion answers, 
mistakes, and questions which lead to the ultimate answer and 
without which the ultimate answer would have to remain some- 
thing unasked, unintelligible, and alien. 

Certainly Barth is right when he measures nature, culture, 
and history by a human standard. In all three areas man stands 
apart—even though he is within nature. For nature can give 
man only that which it has in common with him and not some 
other thing that is eternally foreign to him. But the question 
arises, What is this human entity? Can it be thought of only as 
something without the divine, without the capacity for receiv- 
ing answers from the divine and for asking questions of the 
divine? One thing is certain. Creations of culture in which none 
of these questions and answers are to be found we call super- 
ficial. The measure of a culture’s depth and power is the meas- 
ure of its sensitivity to such questions. Every unbiased contact 
with original cultural creations compels recognition of the fact 
that they concern themselves neither solely with God as a re- 
mote reality nor solely with human seli-glorification, but with 
erring and questioning knowledge about God. I doubt whether 
there is any meaning in applying to this way of knowing God 
the term ‘“‘natural” knowledge of God. As employed in this con- 
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nection, “natural theology” has very little to do with natural 
human wisdom in the general and formal sense. Perhaps the 
conception “natural theology” is itself the product of a faulty 
supernaturalism. 

Certainly culture is not revelation, as a naive theory of cul- 
ture assumes it to be. Culture is a human possibility, while 
revelation is impossibility, which means a divine possibility. 
Yet revelation would not be even a divine possibility—revela- 
tion is indeed revelation to man—if it could not be received by 
means of forms of culture as human phenomena. It would be a 
destructive foreign substance in culture, a disruptive “‘non-hu- 
man” entity within the human sphere, and could have had no 
power to shape and direct human history. It would not convey 
any message to man, who is ever a historical and culturally sen- 
sitive being. It could communicate only with a ghostly and 
empty form of man, the content of whose being would have to 
be self-engendered. 

Criticism of Barth’s repudiation of philosophy of religion and 
of so-called “natural theology” follows immediately from what 
has just been said. Barth is right in combating the identity 
in nature of God and man and in rejecting all attempts to find 
a point in man where he may be able to find and lay hold of God. 
He is correct in his resistance to all mysticism, which would per- 
mit union with God in the depths of man’s own human nature. 
Apart from the Augustinian ¢ranscende te ipsum there is no ac- 
cess to God. But this precept does contain within itself the de- 
mand to proceed through self beyond self. Therefore, the other 
statement, iz interiori anima habitat veritas, is more basal in the 
dialectic of Augustine. We can find God iz us only when we 
rise above ourselves. This transcendentalizing act does not sig- 
nify that we possess the transcendental. The point is that we are 
in quest of it. But on the other hand this quest is possible only 
because the transcendental has already dragged us out beyond 
ourselves as we have received answers which drive us to the 
quest. The development of this dialectic is the proper aim of 
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philosophy of religion and of the improperly so-called ‘“‘natural 
theology.” Only it should not be supposed that this can be a 
substitute for the theology of revelation. Theology is not an- 
thropology and when studied as if it were it surrenders itself 
into the hands of Feuerbach and his psychological and sociologi- 
cal followers. But theology is the solution of the anthropological 
question, which is the problem of the finiteness of man. Again, 
the question itself is possible only because man has already re- 
ceived answers to it, and therefore can have knowledge about 
his finiteness. 

But Barth will answer that finiteness is not sin. In so far as 
sin cannot be defined in terms of finiteness, he is correct. But 
guilt and despair belong to finiteness and are understood as sin 
in the revelation of God against whom they are guilt and for 
whose sake they are despair. Sin could never be experienced as 
sin without the anthropological possibility of guilt and despair. 
Otherwise they would be empty words, an unintelligible com- 
munication, and not a revelation of man’s status before God. 
Therefore it is not correct to say that sin makes impossible any 
knowledge of God. On the contrary, in the experience of guilt 
and despair the question of perplexing knowledge about God is 
as radically presented as it ever can be apart from revelation. 
And only because of that fact is the answer “‘sin and grace” a 
real answer and not an utterly meaningless formula. 

In so far as the liberal theology puts human development in 
the place of revelation, Barth’s criticism also holds good for dia- 
lectic thinking. But when he deprives the human of any relation 
to the divine, as he does in his teaching about the God-likeness 
of man, about Christ, about God’s word, and about the Bible, 
Barth’s peculiar formulations are objectionable or wrong. On 
that account all these ideas become unintelligible. Assuredly 
the God-likeness of man is not an unfolding of personality inde- 
pendent of revelation; but it cannot be understood merely as a 
work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit bears witness to our 
spirit—a witness that we are able to understand, since this wit- 
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nessing takes place not beyond our spiritual life, but in response 
to the quest for a relation to God. The answer is, that we are 
God’s children not through our humanity but through grace; 
yet the demand for this answer, and the capability of asking and 
perceiving it, come through humanity. Without this antecedent 
God-likeness of man no consequent God-likeness would be possi- 
ble. Without it the witness of the Holy Spirit to his spirit would 
not concern him. In general, Barth leaves unexplained how 
revelation can communicate anything to man if there is nothing 
in him permitting him to raise questions about it, impelling him 
toward it, and enabling him to understand it. 

Barth quite properly makes his Christology and his teaching 
about the word of God independent of the results of historical 
criticism. Revelation can neither be called in question nor es- 
tablished by means of historical criticism. But the content and 
the manner of interpreting that which is called the occurrence of 
revelation in the New Testament are intelligible only for one 
who is informed about the questions which are implicit in the 
New Testament answers. The terms used by the authors of the 
biblical books were produced by the religious tradition by which 
they were determined, and the original meaning of these terms 
must first be understood. At the same time the fact that the 
ideas when applied to the Christian paradox instantly transcend 
both these traditions and the individual reworking of tradition 
by particular authors brings out the revelatory character of the 
ideas. Yet they would reveal nothing, but would be only alien 
conglomerations of words, if they did not carry along, so to 
speak, their traditional usage in the service of revelation. In 
this fact lies the great theological significance of historical and 
religio-historical criticism and interpretation of the Bible, and 
likewise the impossibility of divorcing the word of the Bible 
from cultural history. With that fact established, the genuinely 
supernatural notion of verbal inspiration is no longer a remote 
idea. And, actually, the younger disciples of Barth are moving 
in this direction. The consequences of this supernaturalistic 
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tendency are evident. That has been true for a long time in the 
preaching of many pastors of this school who repeat the biblical 
text in the Barthian way without taking the trouble to treat in a 
vital way the higher problem to which the word of the Bible is 
the answer. Barth is right in protesting that preaching has been 
devoted to displaying religious experience, personal piety, cul- 
tural and social convictions. It ought to bear witness to God and 
not to man. Yet, it must witness for man, and it ought to take 
pains to vitalize the human means, not waiting for a miracle to 
enable the message to become God’s word for the hearer. 

Barthian teaching about the relation of the Kingdom of God 
to human activities is also subject to criticism. It is a fact of 
church history that Barth made an end of the naive identifica- 
tion of the Kingdom of God with ecclesiastical activities, social 
programs, political reconstruction, or human progress. Thus, 
and only thus, was he able to save German Protestantism from 
dissolving into a worldly political movement embodying strong- 
ly extra-Christian elements. That outcome would scarcely have 
been possible without Barth’s radical and one-sided emphasis 
upon the separation of the divine from the human. But an in- 
strument that is a mighty weapon in warfare may be an incon- 
venient tool for use in the building trade. 

According to the supernatural way of thinking the Kingdom 
of God as an eschatological phenomenon is absolutely non-ex- 
istent in the present world. But dialectic thinking seeks to de- 
rive the nature of eschatology from the words of Jesus, “‘the 
Kingdom of God is at hand.” “At hand” means that it is here 
and not here, it is ‘‘in your midst,” but it cannot be seen and 
handled. It is qualitatively different from everything that is 
known to us. But, with this distinctively qualitative difference, 
it breaks into our world. Therefore, we can never say that it is 
present in this or that ecclesiastical and social activity, form of 
human progress, charitable deed, or conception of truth. When 
we would lay hold upon it, we find that everything is always un- 
der the dominion of the demons and never does the dominion of 
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God alone come to realization. Yet we cannot say that the 
Kingdom of God is not present at all, as though only the domin- 
ion of the demons and not the dominion of God prevailed. What 
we can say is that in this or that act of the church or of society 
there is a hint at what is meant by “Kingdom of God,” namely, 
“righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.”” Now hints of 
the Kingdom of God can occur only where the power of this 
kingdom has broken through into human existence. Because 
Barth is not acquainted with this dialectic method of interpret- 
ing the presence and absence of the Kingdom of God, he would 
have to conclude that without the insert of revelation as a for- 
eign entity, the world must stand exclusively under the domin- 
ion of demons. But he does not draw this conclusion, for the 
forceful New Testament and early Christian thinking about 
demons has remained undeveloped in Barth’s Calvinistic the- 
ology. He believes in a godless objectivity of human action 
ravaged by sin and without any relation whatever either to the 
divine or to the demonic. This seems to me to be one of the 
weakest points in Barthian teaching; and on this ground his re- 
fusal to recognize a theological ethics is also based. Now belief 
in an objective existence, indifferent with respect to both divine 
and human dominion, is an illusion. We never live merely in the 
first and second dimension of our existence (in dead matter and 
in the form we give to it), but we also live constantly in the 
third dimension (on the divine mountain-top and in the demonic 
abyss). That holds true of all our activities, even of those that 
are apparently the most secular. One who does not recognize 
that fact and who, mistakenly holding to the belief in a two- 
dimensional reality renounces the religious conflict against psy- 
chical, social, and spiritual demonic forces, does in truth for- 
ward demonic interests. In this respect the Barthian theology 
is in effect undeniably guilty. But the liberal theology is liable 
to the same condemnation, for it, too, through its belief in prog- 
ress, has obscured the power of the demonic element in human 
existence. But while liberalism arrives at this erroneous con- 
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clusion by identifying a continuity of humanly valuable activ- 
ities with the realization of the Kingdom of God, Barth arrives 
at it by the severance of human activities from both divine and 
demonic powers. Both deny the realism of dialectic, that is 
three-dimensional, thinking. 

By his mighty proclamation of the Christian paradox Barth 
has saved theology from forgetting the deity of God and has 
saved the church from lapsing into secularism and paganism. 
This positive value is more important than all the objections 
that may be urged against Barth. But there is this defect: al- 
though he has been called a dialectic theologian, he does not 
think dialectically, but supernaturally. 
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PROMINENT feature of the present economic depres- 
sion is the debate on the merits or demerits of economic 
liberalism which has dominated modern economic life. 
The “laissez-faire’’ economy, also disparagingly called the profit 
system or “rugged individualism,” is said to be responsible for 
the disaster which has befallen modern civilization. The princi- 
ple of the free play of economic forces is declared to have ex- 

hausted its possibilities of application. 

In the classical works of its first scientific interpreters, Adam 
Smith and David Ricardo, this economic system was expounded 
on the basis of a world-view which rests on the belief in the 
reasonableness and harmony of the world-order. They assumed 
the knowledge of this nature of the universe to be within the 
reach of human reason, and they considered man’s free applica- 
tion of his natural reason to all facts of life, but particularly of 
the economic realm, as the guarantee of a progressive unfolding 
of the harmonious character of the world. All men appear as 
co-operators in the realization of the cosmic world-plan. In the 
economic field, every single individual contributes to the pro- 
duction of economic goods and, according to the value of his 
contribution to the life of society, he receives the claim and the 
right of the consumption of goods. The stability of the economic 
system is considered safeguarded by the economic law of supply 
and demand and its creative elasticity guaranteed by the free- 
dom of private property and by the individual responsibility of 
the participants in the economic process. 

This system was conceived in order to liberate economic life 
from the subjection to the power of the political state and to 
enable it to unfold its own full character. The free play of eco- 
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nomic forces was demanded in reaction against an irrational, 
extra-economic power, in order to bring to light the rationality 
of the economic forces. The actual consequence of the applica- 
tion of these principles was not only an economic productivity 
(which could more and more effectively supply the economic 
needs of men), and a most remarkable raising of the standard 
of living, but also the development of new irrational power in 
the economic order itself. It was caused by the ever rising in- 
equality in the possession of the means of production; it was 
tremendously increased by the rise of machine-industrialism; 
and it was finally dramatically demonstrated in the fate of the 
disinherited proletariat of the workers. The formula of the free 
play of economic forces gradually became the means for the 
maintenance of economic power and control on the part of the 
privileged owners of economically productive property. The 
vision of the first interpreters of economic liberalism was re- 
placed by a picture of economic chaos. Instead of a reasonable 
harmony of individual economic forces a struggle of all against 
all and a conflict of economic classes has come into being. All 
efforts of demonstrating the reasonableness of the universe by a 
laissez-faire economy are refuted by the hopeless disillusionment 
of modern man and by his fear of the irrationality and meaning- 
lessness of the world-order as a whole. 

It has become plain that the debacle of the philosophy of eco- 
nomic liberalism is no isolated feature in modern cultural life. 
In so far as liberalism is recognized as the philosophy of life 
which has characterized modern civilization it is now challenged 
and questioned in its totality. The ideals of the freedom of 
property, of government, of the press, of speech, even of faith 
have fallen in disrepute or they are the center of discussions 
which test their validity. The life of whole nations is being 
transformed under the influence of powers which have pro- 
nounced anathemas upon these ideals. In some parts of the 
world anti-liberal revolutions have taken place and are in full 
progress; in others they are being feared. We have little right 
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to interpret these events and attitudes as temporary disillusion- 
ments, representing after-effects of the catastrophe of the World 
War. We must rather recognize that we live in a period of 
transition and that the history of these post-war years repre- 
sents the end of an era. 

This era may be generally described as that of the middle- 
class, bourgeois civilization which replaced the so-called medie- 
val system of feudalism. It came to life in the medieval towns 
and cities, partly nurtured by cultural forces of ancient Graeco- 
Roman times which had been quietly preserved in the feudalist- 
hierarchial order of the Middle Ages; it first blossomed forth in 
the period of the Renaissance; and, after having been both re- 
tarded and transformed by the Protestant Reformation, it de- 
veloped its full strength in the period of the Enlightenment 
which is also known as the Age of Reason. Its character lies in 
the increasing assertion of the autonomy of human reason, 
which ultimately led to an emancipation of man from the heter- 
onomous traditions of the past as they prevailed in all realms of 
human endeavor. Natural reason, the principle according to 
which the universe was believed to be organized in a pre- 
established harmony, now became the norm by which all values 
of life were measured. The ideals of progress and the perfecti- 
bility of the human race coupled to the proclamation of human 
liberty acted as the impulses by which modern man released 
himself from the supernatural authorities of church, state, and 
society which had held his development in check. It cannot be 
doubted that the modern world is what it is because it has cul- 
tivated and practiced this doctrine of the self-determination of 
man. It is the autonomous mind which has called “modern” 
philosophy into being, has produced “modern” natural and 
historical science, has given the drive to “modern” economics 
and constantly nourished the spirit of capitalism, has caused the 
““modern” inventions to be made, and has created and sustained 
the political democracies. 

To be sure the achievements of this bourgeois civilization 
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present themselves in such a complexity that the picture here 
given May appear as an undue simplification of its character. 
But even if all the positive attainments of this civilization are 
taken into account, namely, the expansion of natural, historical, 
sociological, psychological, economic, technical knowledge, the 
control of nature and life by the application of ever more refined 
processes of reason, the conquest of time and space, the defeat 
of superstition and disease—the fundamental nature of this 
culture remains as it expressed itself in its beginnings. It is the 
autonomy of man as a reasonable being who as such is related 
to the universe which as a unity proceeds according to the de- 
gree of reasonableness which can be described in the terms of 
so-called natural laws. The unity of this world-view expresses 
itself in the midst of all the various ramifications which its own 
application to life produces. But it must also not be denied that 
it is constantly overshadowed by the traditions of other ages 
and civilizations of a different nature which live on and cannot 
be absorbed, and that it is continuously disturbed by those ele- 
ments in the nature of man and the world which do not permit 
themselves to be drawn into the unity of rationality. Whenever 
these elements are in the ascendance, ‘‘modern”’ civilization 
finds itself in a state of crisis. Never was this crisis as extensive 
as it is now. 

We now turn to theological liberalism which is the central 
subject of our consideration. It is evident that it is part of the 
cultural process of the bourgeois era. Its opposition against the 
ecclesiastical authority of tradition and against the supernatu- 
ralist system of orthodoxy is another phase of the assertion of 
autonomous human reason. When it developed the methods of 
historical criticism and applied them to the history of religion in 
general and to the history of Christianity in particular it shared 
in the expression of the free human spirit. The introduction of 
scientific method into the field of religion is merely another 
phase in the evolution of the spirit of modern civilization. No 
truly modern contemporary could and can escape from the 
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necessity of accepting it. For the methods of scientific research 
and understanding as they have been cultivated by the modern 
scholars can no less be refused than the machines that have been 
built with their help. It is true that theological and ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy resisted the application of the modern methods 
of the study of life and its becoming and unfoldment much 
longer than other institutions established in the past, and it 
cannot be denied that even today it is represented by a majority 
of Christian theologians and laymen, but it is nevertheless a 
fact that actually it has become profoundly affected by the 
results of scientific research inside and outside of the church. In 
so far as it still clings to its own heteronomous traditionalism 
it is anachronistic. 

One of the chief results of the study and analysis of the Chris- 
tian religion on the basis of “modern” methods of research has 
been the discovery that Christianity as a religious movement 
survived the various civilizations in which it lived because it 
adjusted itself to its social, economic, political, cultural environ- 
ment under maintenance of its own characteristic identity, con- 
sisting in the belief of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
The modern church proceeded, therefore, to adjust itself to the 
civilization of its own age. Developing a modernist theology, it 
interpreted itself to modern civilization and modern civilization 
to itself, thus repeating with reference to the modern world 
what in other ages the church had undertaken in relation to its 
environment. Modernism was thus understood as a method by 
which the church must proclaim its message to the changing 
generations of men. The so-called orthodox systems of theology 
and church life appeared as modernist forms of the past. They 
can continue to exert an influence upon present-day life only 
because of the refusal of their adherents to become contempo- 
raries of the present era. Modern “liberal” theology could then 
be interpreted as a theology which ‘“‘uses the methods of modern 
science to find, state, and use the permanent and central values 
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of inherited orthodoxy in meeting the needs of a modern world. 
The needs themselves point the way to the formulas.’ 

Thus it happened that a constructive liberal Christian theol- 
ogy came into being. Abandoning the fixed creeds of tradition 
and dedicated to the modern mood of the freedom of thought 
and faith it interpreted and restated the Christian religion in 
terms of modern civilization. Following the trends of the ex- 
pressions of the modern mind in science, history, philosophy, 
and all other fields of cultural life, it bestowed upon itself a 
vitality and a willingness to change which heretofore had been 
unknown in Christian history. With each turn of modern cul- 
ture, new theological schools came to the fore. The rationalism 
and moralism of the Enlightenment were replaced by the psy- 
chologism of Schleiermacher and the speculative idealism of 
Hegel and their schools. The historicism of the Ritschlian school 
was followed by the religio-historical and the socio-historical 
types of theological thought. All these generations of liberal 
Christians acknowledged their loyalty to the principles of the 
individualism of Christian experience and of the relativism of 
its historical nature. 

In spite of the variety of theological systems, the Christian 
liberals agree in the fundamental tenets of their faith. In har- 
mony with the spirit of bourgeois civilization they assert the 
continuity between God and man. The world is essentially one. 
Its character and meaning is disclosed in the values of rational 
truth, artistic beauty, and moral goodness which are accessible 
to human reason and express themselves in its functions. The 
task of man consists in the achievement of perfection by the 
realization of these values, in the attainment of an integration 
of his own personality and of all other forms of life in obedience 
to the challenge of the value-character of the universe. God is 
the unified and unifying background of all processes of integra- 


‘ Shailer Mathews, The Faith of Modernism (New York: Macmillan, 1925), p. 23. 
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tion.? Wherever perfection is achieved there God is revealed. 
He lives in the soul of every striving man. History discloses 
the gradual manifestation of the divine in human life. The high- 
est point in the historical development of perfection has been 
reached in Jesus of Nazareth, in whose prophetic personality 
the divine has found clearest and most challenging exhibition. 
He is therefore both the revelation of God and the goal of man’s 
longing for salvation. The church is the movement of those who 
have dedicated themselves to the principles and ideals involved 
in the religion of Jesus. As a brotherhood of his disciples, de- 
voted to the ideal of following his example of an unselfish life of 
love, they are engaged in the building of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Considering their own religion as the highest form of 
the devotion to the good life and their own master and leader 
as the profoundest and purest of the great religious personalities 
of mankind, they are nevertheless ready to approach other non- 
Christian religious groups in a spirit of friendly sharing and in- 
terchange of experience. Ever ready to accept new truth, be- 
cause all truth is the expression of the inward divine nature of 
the universe, the modern Christian is a seeker of the best ways 
in which he can contribute to the realization of the divine pur- 
poses which are immanent in the process of life. 

This is, I believe, the interpretation of Christianity which is 
offered by the liberal theologians. In their learned works it sel- 
dom appears as simple as it is here outlined, for they present it 
in constant interchange with contemporary philosophy and sci- 
ence and with continuous reference to the history of the church. 
The “essence of Christianity,” which in their understanding has 
taken the place of the authoritative creed or the inspired Bible 
or the supranatural church institution, consists of those abiding 
values of the Christian faith which each age must recover for 
itself in a decision which involves a relation of the inherited 
faith to the needs of a new day. An ‘‘absolute”’ definition of the 

2 See the article by W. W. Fenn on “Liberalism” in the American Journal of Theology 
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essence of Christianity is, of course, impossible, for whatever a 
member of a new age declares it to be will depend upon the rela- 
tivity of his understanding of the needs of his age. The individu- 
alistic, subjective nature of their definition of Christianity is 
indeed readily admitted by the liberal theologians. They point 
out, however, that the arbitrary element in this subjectivism is 
checked by the reference to the historical character of the Chris- 
tian religion, represented not only by the historicity of its found- 
er but also by the historical continuity of the Christian fellow- 
ship. 

The practical effect of this interpretation of Christianity ex- 
presses itself in all sorts of individualistic ways of behavior. 
The ideal of tolerance regulates the relationship of Christian 
groups with one another and with non-ecclesiastical orders of 
society as well as the attitudes of individual Christian persons 
to each other. The church is understood as a fellowship of those 
who because of the same or a similar religious experience have 
decided to worship together, thus expressing the social nature 
of religion. The sermon is a more or less subjective exposition 
of the Christian faith on the part of one who by personal in- 
clination and training has chosen for himself the profession of 
a minister. 

Opposition against this theological liberalism has come from 
various quarters. Orthodoxy condemns it in self-defense against 
a foe who has persistently undermined the foundations upon 
which it stands. But it also claims to have preserved the Chris- 
tian gospel in its true nature, while the liberals are said to have 
betrayed it. The first criticism is invalid, because the destruc- 
tion of the authority of a supernaturalist world-view and the 
breakdown of absolutized church forms or theologies of the past 
have proceeded with inescapable necessity on the basis of irre- 
futable, factual, historical, and scientific knowledge. The second 
criticism has considerable validity, for it cannot be denied that 
the liberal principle of the immanence of God in a unified world 
and the resultant liberal attitude of “at-home-ness” in the 
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world contradicts the insistence of all pre-liberal Christianity 
upon the dualism of creation and salvation. The liberal doc- 
trine of the continuity between the world and God, and between 
man and God, stands in sharp contrast to the teachings of his- 
toric Christianity, which center around the doctrine of the dis- 
continuity between God and the world. 

The concept of revelation which is defended by orthodoxy 
must be rejected, because it is based upon supernaturalist meta- 
physics which justify miracle and magic, but the idea of revela- 
tion which is implied in this inadequate concept must be taken 
much more seriously than liberalism has done. The meaning of 
the idea of revelation in religion points to those factors and as- 
pects of life which transcend the ‘‘given-ness” of existence and 
are therefore not accessible to human control. The protest of 
the Barthian theologians against the immanentism of modern 
Christian thinking is here in accord with the orthodox objection 
against liberalism. It is Barth who has dramatically called at- 
tention to the fact that historic Christianity has lived of the 
gospel that the transcendent, eternal God has disclosed himself 
in Jesus Christ. The “word of God” which the church preaches 
is a “word” addressed to man from without himself and not a 
“word” which he speaks to himself, as if it were coming out of 
the depth of his own psychological or historical consciousness.’ 
Orienting himself again to the dogmas of the ancient church 
and to the teachings of the reformers, Barth bitterly attacks 
liberal theology, because, in his opinion, it has forsaken the 
truth of the gospel as it is proclaimed in the Bible and expound- 
ed in the doctrines of the church. In a most radical opposition 
against modernism he attempts to reconstruct the theology of 
the church on the basis of an absolute affirmation of the trans- 
cendence of God, declaring that God can be known only as he 
has disclosed himself in the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, of which the Bible, and through it the church, gives 
witness. The critical historical examination of Christianity as 

3 See Karl Barth’s essay on “Das Wort in der Theologie von Schleiermacher bis 
Ritschl” in his book Die Theologie und die Kirche (Miinchen: Kaiser, 1928), pp. 190 ff. 
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established by the liberal theology is not rejected by him in so 
far as it describes the process of Christian history, but he denies 
with conviction that the theological interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the history which modernist theology offers does justice 
to its meaning. In his eagerness to assert the sovereignty of God 
and to recognize the chasm which separates unredeemed man- 
kind from salvation by the act of God alone, he even refuses 
to admit that there is a point of contact between God and man, 
that there exists a human possibility to come to the knowledge 
of God. He opposes the principle of the autonomy of man with 
such a radicalness that his attitude toward the life of man in the 
world must be qualified by a perennial ‘‘No.”’ But this negation 
of human possibilities in the name of the “totally other’ God 
can actually be of little practical significance for the church and 
its work in the world. It leads merely to an emotional or intel- 
lectual restoration of the fundamental theological tenets of 
“classical” Christianity, and offers no real guidance to man in 
his problems of living. 

This criticism of Barth’s theology must not prevent us from a 
serious consideration of the protest which has called it into 
being. For Barth’s whole thought is a violent outburst against 
modern civilization and its dependence upon the principle of the 
freedom and the self-determination of man. This antagonism 
against liberal theology is so sharp because he feels that it has 
given religious sanction to the efforts of modern man to control 
life by his autonomous reason and to “improve’’ it by a confi- 
dent reliance upon his goodness and his natural power to be 
good. He accuses modern Christians of having closed their eyes 
to the power of sin and evil which again and again destroys the 
unity not only of individual persons and of social groups, but 
also of the world. I think that Barth is justified in making this 
accusation. 

To be sure, also, liberalism knows of sin and evil, but too often 
it interprets them in terms of imperfection, ignorance, malad- 
justment, immaturity. It praises persuasion and education as 
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weapons against them. Thus it reveals its trust in the funda- 
mental goodness of nature and in the possibility of man to grow 
and develop in adjustment to this immanent, inherent charac- 
ter of the universe. Salvation is the removal of those hindrances 
which prevent the unfolding of the inner nature of things. It 
is the liberation of that perfection which is thought to be di- 
rectly available to him who knows the right methods of releas- 
ing it. 

But this view of life cannot be defended in the light of the 
actual reality of existence. Sin and evil are positive, concrete 
powers of destruction. They are the real opposites of holiness 
and goodness. Life must not be understood as a progress toward 
perfection, but as a conflict between good and evil, between 
holiness and sin, between belief and unbelief. The solution of 
this conflict does not lie in a goal toward which one can directly 
move, but in a “‘yonder” of good and evil which can only be 
believed. 

A dualism can certainly not be affirmed by the Christian. 
For he puts his faith in one God, the creator of heaven and earth 
and the savior. He trusts in the meaningfulness of life and the 
universe; he is persuaded that what ought to be can and will be- 
come actuality, that the Kingdom of God will come. 

There can be no quarrel with liberalism because of this vision 
of the end. But liberalism is wrong when it expects this end to 
come in the course of a continuous, directly ascending progress. 
Historic Christianity has held a profounder view. Its symbol of 
heavenly bliss (perfection) is the resurrection and not immor- 
tality. Belief in immortality implies that there is a direct con- 
tinuity between the life “on earth” and the life ‘‘in heaven.” 
But belief in the resurrection implies that the life “in heaven” 
will come as a new creation. The continuity between the unre- 
deemed life and the redeemed life is not a direct, but a broken 
one. 

All this means that the conflicts of life must neither be in- 
terpreted in terms of monism nor in terms of dualism. Good and 
evil are neither reconcilable in the unity of the good, as if evil 
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were a minimum of good, nor are they irreconcilable because of 
their absolute disunity; but there is a yonder of good and evil, a 
transcendent aspect of reality, a depth beyond all conflicts, 
which man calls “God.” ‘He’ is holy. 

Who partakes of this divine holiness is saved. He has risen 
not only ‘“‘above”’ the conflict between good and evil, but also 
“above” any conflict which may have beset his life. He zs what 
he ought to be. There is no longer a tension between the actual 
and ideal. For he is related to that togetherness of the actual 
and ideal (God), which is the transcendent—immanent under- 
ground of all existence. 

The old Christian myth of the new Paradise where everybody 
and everything are again what they were meant to be, where 
every single part of the universe fulfils the meaning which it was 
intended to realize, where God is all in all, beautifully expresses 
this belief in salvation. The participation in this fulfilment of 
life takes place only in anticipation. But as such it qualifies the 
whole character of living. Who believes in this future Kingdom 
of God considers the conflicts of existence in their true relativity. 
He views them sub specie aeternitatis. Hence he can deal with 
them in a realistic manner. 

This view is opposed both against the liberal teaching of the 
divine immanence and against the Barthian teaching of divine 
transcendence, but it includes the right emphasis of both these 
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doctrines. God and the world are not one, nor is there an “‘77- 


finite (absolute) qualitative difference” between them. God and 


the world stand in that relation with one another which is sug- 
gested in the historic Christian teaching that God who has 
created the world also saves it. The unity between God and the 
world, between God and man, is dialectical, as the dialectical 
nature of all Christian doctrines suggests. In them creation and 
salvation, sin and grace, repentance and forgiveness, law and 
gospel, light and darkness, time and eternity, divinity and hu- 
manity, death and resurrection are correlated to one another in 
a unity which is not direct but dialectical. 

We have more than once suggested that what is meant by 
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these teachings of historic Christianity is a more realistic, i.e., 
truer understanding of the nature of life than what is suggested 
by the underlying philosophy of liberalism. Our concern with 
these doctrines is dictated by the conviction that they offer a 
better understanding of the character of existence. We do not 
consider them more valuable because they are traditional, and 
we certainly dissociate ourselves from those who declare them 
true because they were taught by prophets and apostles, church 
fathers, and reformers. We also admit that the manner of their 
formulation reflects definite historical backgrounds and _par- 
ticular kinds of historical philosophies. Hence, they cannot be- 
come directly significant for us but only indirectly, namely, in 
so far as we are able to comprehend the meaning, the philosophy 
of life which is expressed in them. We do not separate ourselves 
from the movement of liberalism. We clearly accept the libera- 
tion from arbitrary historical or traditional authority which it 
has achieved. We do our thinking on the basis of the liberal 
protest against heteronomous authority. We refuse to submit to 
the decrees of councils and popes, creed-makers, and self-ap- 
pointed guardians of orthodoxy as we should refuse to consider 
the validity of the claim of one who should today rise and de- 
clare that by the grace of God he had obtained the right to rule 
over us. 

But we also deny that the freedom which the liberal protest 
has achieved is true freedom, i.e., freedom which corresponds to 
the real nature of life. We maintain that the interpretation 
which liberalism has attached to its principle of the autonomy 
of man as a rational being is wrong. 

We too say that man is created free. He alone among the 
creatures is endowed with the possibility of controlling his being. 
He alone among all creatures can make decisions for his life. 
He can even carry this possibility to the negative extreme of 
committing suicide by his own free decision. Now it is a fact 
that as soop as man awakens to the realization that he is free, 
that he can decide about the norms, the laws which shall de- 
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termine his life (that he is autonomous), he discovers that he is 
unfree. He is part of a physical and spiritual universe. He can 


therefore exercise his autonomy only in so far as he decides to 
obey the physical and spiritual laws which govern the life of the 
universe. He cannot choose to live on the moon, he is bound to 
the earth; he cannot choose what shall constitute the nature of 
truth or beauty or goodness, he must submit to their objective 
normativeness. He therefore recognizes that in order to fulfil 
his destiny he must use his freedom for the purpose of becoming 
what he ought to be. He can become what he ought to be only 
by establishing his being in such a way that the ideal values are 
actualized in the reality in which he is placed. He can be what 
he ought to be if the actual and ideal are together in his exist- 
ence. This togetherness he recognizes as the meaning not only 
of his, but of all life. 

But does the knowledge of this meaning enable him to realize 
it in his life? Does his insight in the physical and spiritual na- 
ture of the universe, of which he is a part, enable him to actual- 
ize this nature? Does the qualification of his autonomy by this 
knowledge render it possible for him to reach perfection? The 
liberal philosophers and theologians answer these questions in 
the affirmative, when they declare the reasonableness of the 
universe and of man and the continuity between God and man. 
But they overlook the concrete nature of auto-nomy, self-deter- 
mination. For the self which is the determinant is an active 
self. It is of such a nature that it asserts itself in selfishness. 
The autonomous man is always inclined toward self-sufficiency, 
individualism. He acts not according to the dictates of his in- 
sight, but according to the dictates of his power, and he uses his 
insight for the sake of expressing and increasing his power. It is 
this power of free men which constantly destroys the harmony 
of humanity. And it is the recognition of this element of power 
in all freedom which invalidates the liberalist interpretation of 
life. Rationality, harmony, unity, continuity, cannot be the 
keywords of a philosophy which claims to interpret life truly, 
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for as long as life is dominated by the element of power there is 
irrationality, disharmony, disunity, discontinuity in life. 

We may now return to the beginning of our discussion by 
asking: Why is economic liberalism today in discredit? In the 
light of our analysis of the philosophy of liberalism, we can 
answer: Because the economic freedom which it bestowed theo- 
retically and practically has been abused by those who could 
exert the greatest power to limit and destroy the freedom of 
their fellow-men. Because similar phenomena can be observed 
in all other realms of ‘‘modern”’ civilization, it is in a state of 
crisis. 

We must not fail to observe that the civilization of liberalism 
achieved the emancipation of Western mankind from the arbi- 
trary power of kings and castes and hierarchies, that it actually 
has been a civilization of liberation. The glories of modern cul- 
ture testify to this fact. But the age of feudalist power was suc- 
ceeded by the age of individualist power. 

Is it to be the destiny of mankind that the age of individualist 
power will be superseded by an era of the power of race or nation 
or class? Are the achievements of autonomous liberalism to be 
rejected by movements which are merely reactionary? 

Such a fate can perhaps be prevented 7f the view of life which 
is implied in the Christian gospel can be made to dominate the 
thoughts and actions of those responsible modern men, who 
recognize the nature of the crisis of their civilization; zf the 
freedom of man can become the tool of that God to whom the 
men of the Bible and the leaders of the historic Christian church 
bore witness. Let us hope, therefore, that modern theology will 
succeed in expressing the truth of Christianity by deepening the 
free and broad perspective of liberalism by a fresh positive un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the classical doctrines of the 


historic church. 
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FORECAST of the future of liberal Christianity can be 
made only on the basis of an understanding of what 
liberal Christianity has meant in the past and what it 

means in the present religious situation. 

Attempts are frequently made to derive religious liberalism 
from the Renaissance and the Age of Reason and to interpret it 
as the end-result of tendencies there set in motion. Those earlier 
periods, like our own, made much of individualism, of the sufh- 
ciency of man, and of the idea of unity. Thus, liberalism is de- 
clared to be part and parcel of a movement of mind within 
European culture, which forms one piece and stems out of one 
root. Nevertheless, this generalization, like many another at- 
tempt to find a One within the Many (whether in the field of 
ontology or of historical causation), obscures about as much as 
it illuminates. The three periods do indeed exhibit an identity 
of form. They stand together in their rejection or at least modi- 
fication of the medieval estimate of human nature, according to 
which man is a mere cipher. But in other and significant re- 
spects the three periods have no common denominator and their 
apparent formal identity can be maintained only by excluding 
certain striking features of liberalism, such, for instance, as its 
modernistic temper, to which a later paragraph will pay atten- 
tion. Furthermore, this purely formal identity of liberalism does 
not account for the variety, indeed, the almost contradictory 
variety of content which liberalism exhibits. 

Liberal Christianity represents such a variety of religious ex- 
periences that it eludes easy definition. Liberal Christians hold 
no set of doctrines in common. Their philosophical background 
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varies from idealism to realism to naturalism. Theistically they 
pendulate between an emphasis on divine immanence and on di- 
vine transcendence, though there is wide agreement among 
them as to the validity of the via eminentiae, the positive method 
rather than the via negationis, the negative method in theistic 
interpretation. In respect to theories of religious knowledge 
some rely primarily on intuitionalism, some on rationalism, 
others on empiricism or pragmatism. From the point of view 
of social theory they disagree as to whether to lay primary em- 
phasis upon changing the group through the individual or 
changing the individual through the group. Temperamentally 
some of them are intellectualists, some favor the emotions, still 
others are mystical or activist. No such thing as a system of 
liberal theology exists, though various systems have been formu- 
lated to interpret the God they worship as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, a being who is for them sacred, holy, reinforcing, as 
well as one who has an order and a goal for living which it is a 
necessity as well as privilege to discover and accept. 

Liberalism in religion may conveniently, though at the ex- 
pense of oversimplification, be treated as a threefold movement. 
It expresses itself in three main ways. For their illustration I 
should like to turn to the religious life of this country. I choose 
America because American readers are familiar with their own 
history and contemporary situation. Hitherto Europe has been 
drawn upon almost exclusively to illustrate the values and de- 
fects of religious liberalism.’ 


I. HUMANITARIAN 
Characteristic of religious liberalism in America since the time 
of William Ellery Channing has been an intense concern for hu- 
man welfare. On the basis of his “respect for the human soul” 
Channing set in motion philanthropic movements in behalf of 
prisoners in jail, temperance, peace, the elevation of the laboring 


*Horton’s Realistic Theology offers in this respect a refreshing and promising 
innovation. See pp. 16-35. 
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classes, slaves, and the slum-dweller. He believed that the prog- 
gress of society was “retarded by nothing more than by the low 
views which its leaders are accustomed to take of human na- 
ture.’ So he proclaimed in season and out the sacredness of hu- 
man nature. He insisted that the individual is not made for the 
state so much as the state is made for the individual. He “re- 
sented rulers who called the private man the property of the 
state, meaning generally by the state themselves” (Discourse on 
Spiritual Freedom). He objected to traditional Christianity on 
the ground that its theory of human nature made for self-con- 
tempt and the contempt of the race and the consequent inhu- 
man treatment of people. 

This humanitarian interest in the development and conserva- 
tion of individual human values has ever since claimed the de- 
voted support of many liberal Christians, whether denomina- 
tionally of the Unitarian stripe or not. 

Politically these nineteenth-century humanitarian religious 
liberals, as indeed until very recently has been the case with 
most of their successors, have been advocates of the democratic 
principle in government as best suited to promote the humani- 
tarian values. In this position they have reproduced the atti- 
tude of their eighteenth-century predecessors, of whom Jona- 
than Mayhew is a typical representative. Mayhew identified 
religion with love of country, and attacked with equal vigor on 
the one hand the Stamp Act and the politically conservative 
Tories who supported it, and on the other hand the doctrine of 
original sin and the religious conservatives who believed in irre- 
sistible grace and a limited atonement. 

Identical in political principles with such religious liberals as 
Mayhew were other religious liberals of a much more radical 
character, men of a deistic theology like Franklin and Jefferson. 
The latters’ liberalism consisted in a criticism of the theory of re- 
ligious knowledge advocated by the Calvinistic orthodoxy of the 
day. Instead of an authoritarian appeal to revelation they 
avowed the power of the intellect, ‘‘that great oracle of human 
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affairs,” to settle questions previously referred to the Bible. 
But for them, too, liberalism in theology and liberalism in politics 
lay cheek by jowl. Yet the former did not mean atheism nor the 
latter, anarchy. 

But political liberalism did not always go hand in hand with 
religious liberalism. Take John Adams asasample. Asa young- 
er man he played a large part in the American revolution; but 
thereafter he espoused a political philosophy of the natural 
aristocracy of birth, wealth, and talents, which seriously modi- 
fied the democratic principle. Yet he maintained unimpaired 
his religious liberalism. As a matter of fact, he had many suc- 
cessors within his own denomination. As Dean Fenn once put 
it: ‘“The Unitarians were liberal in theology but conservative in 
well-nigh everything else.” 

The social philosophy and strategy of these humanitarian lib- 
erals, like their political theories, have changed since the days of 
Channing. His particular contribution was largely of a pallia- 
tive and agitational sort. Horace Bushnell some time later did 
a good deal of thinking along the line of social organism, a the- 
ory which was soon to counteract the individualism of nine- 
teenth-century religion and politics, and which has been widely 
felt in other areas of life as well. Still later the ideal of social jus- 
tice, which seeks to remove the causes of social evil, broached by 
Theodore Parker, began to dominate the minds of the humani- 
tarian liberals to the subordination of palliative philanthropy. 
Holding still to the values of human personality and the objec- 
tives of human welfare, men like Rauschenbusch, Gladden, 
Taylor, Ward, Holt, and other religious liberals have continued 
to think, plan, and organize aggressively in terms of the recon- 
struction of the social order along both political and economic 
lines. 

II. MODERNIST 

Religious modernism is a phenomenon considerably older 
than the religious liberalism already described. It means the at- 
tempt to domesticate within the Christian movement of thought 
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and practice new ideas and values as they become dominant in 
the non-religious culture of which Christianity is a part. It 
means the attempt to understand the Christian religion itself 
in the light of the achievements of the general thinking of the 
time. Obviously, therefore, the content of thought and prac- 
tice of religious modernism has varied with the variations of the 
spiritual environment. Its attitude, however, has remained a 
constant. The results of this modernist activity of adjustment 
and reinterpretation have been unevenly successful. 

Clement of Alexandria in the third century identified the 
Christian God with the philosophical absolute of the later 
Platonists, a philosophy which was at the time displacing the 
immanentist views of the Stoics. It may be questioned whether 
his Logos theology has not caused subsequent theology an un- 
necessary amount of intellectual anguish. Be that as it may, 
Clement represents a tendency in the church that will not down. 
Albert and Thomas Aquinas exhibited a modernist’s sensitivity 
to new currents of thoughts when they reinterpreted the Chris- 
tian system in terms of Aristotle, making a synthesis of Aristo- 
telianism and Christian theology that has endured in a large 
section of the Christian movement to this day. The persistence 
of this synthesis is indicative of the fact that liberalism, or mod- 
ernism in particular, when it formulates a system, becomes sub- 
ject as a system of thought to the vicious petrification inherent 
in all systematization. Having begun by looking to the present 
situation and trying to meet it in the interests of an enlarging fu- 
ture, the modernist has shown himself all too ready, in company 
with liberals of all kind, to settle down with his laurels and stag- 
nite. This defect, for such it deserves to be called, appears to be 
a defect not of the liberal mind but of the human mind itself. 

Turning now more specifically to American religious thought, 
the first outstanding modernist to present himself is Jonathan 
Edwards. Edwards is nowadays seldom misrepresented as a 
traditional Calvinist, such as he was thought to be until recent- 
ly. In fact, the pendulum of scholarship has swung so far the 
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other way as to describe him as a radical.? In the field of meta- 
physics, as well as of ethics, Edwards’ mind reached across the 
sea to seize upon the new ideas of such Britishers as Shaftesbury, 
Francis Hutcheson, the Cambridge Platonist, Cudworth, and 
others. The Calvinism which issued from the melting-pot of his 
modernistic mind was a much modified Calvinism. 

The Edwardean school of theology for the most part failed to 
carry on the modernistic spirit of its founder. Nathaniel Em- 
mons, to be sure, found a place for the phenomenalistic psychol- 
ogy of David Hume, and Timothy Dwight acclimatized Ben- 
tham’s utilitarianism. But the other members of this school of 
theology exhibit the same scholastic tendency noted in the 
Thomasian school, namely, the threshing of old theories, which 
were fresh when they were first formulated by their modernist 
founder, but which in turn became an anchor, holding men’s 
minds to the past. In their preoccupation with their inheritance 
these men remained unaware of fresh spiritual movements tak- 
ing place in their own environment. 

Modernism thus shows itself to be rather weak in its powers 
of self-reproduction. Its persistence is due to a kind of spiritual 
spontaneous combustion. Or rather, let me say, when modern- 
ist religious liberalism ceases to be critical and explorative it 
loses its very genius. This fact is derogatory neither to Thom- 
asian or Edwardean modernism, nor to any other recenter form, 
for that matter. Like all religious liberalism, it must necessarily 
begin as a minority movement and must then endeavor to sta- 
bilize and make permanent its fresh creative synthesis; even 
though, in so doing, it becomes in the long last, static, rigid, and 
thus untrue to itself. There have always been ready newer mod- 
ernisms to take its place. 

In our own day a majority of religious liberals are also mod- 
ernists, though the modernist ambition to mutualize Christian 
thought and contemporary culture holds a minor place in the 


2 See Frederic I. Carpenter, ‘““The Radicalism of Jonathan Edwards,” New England 
Quarterly, Vol. IV, No. 4 (1931), pp. 629-44. 
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attention of many of them. Nevertheless, modernism presents a 
very striking exhibition of religious liberalism. The almost uni- 
versal acceptance among Christian liberals of ideas of develop- 
ment, and the genetic approach to religious problems, means 
nothing more or less than that these liberals have sought to 
come to terms with one of the profoundest and most novel ideas 
of the nineteenth century. Though characteristic of recent mod- 
ernism, the idea of progress itself has not always been implicit 
in religious liberalism, and at present the idea is being subjected 
to critical scrutiny. 

The effects of evolutionary ideas upon the liberals’ under- 
standing of the Bible, of the growth of the church, of history it- 
self, of Christianity’s relation to other religions, of the proofs for 
God, of the growth of the Christian life are too familiar to re- 
quire exposition. They have won their insights at the cost of 
much patient research, daring adventures of thought, and oc- 
casional martyrdom. As each new intellectual discipline has 
been perfected, modernism has appropriated it for the under- 
standing of its own field and has helped to validate or modify 
the new technique by reference to its usefulness in the field of 
religion. So our present-day opinions about the Bible, its 
sources, its editing, the authenticity of its several parts has been 
due to the activity of modernist scholars who have utilized the 
methods of literary and historical criticism as they became 
available for them and have even invented others of their own 
suitable to the subject matter they were investigating. 

The study of sociology has recently revolutionized the think- 
ing of the secular intellectual world of our time. Modernist lib- 
erals centering in the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 
cago have led the way in appropriating this new interest and in- 
sight to the incalculable increase of understanding of the history 
of the Christian religion, the relation of its doctrines to the peri- 
od of their formulations, the significance of the institution in the 
life of the movement both in the past and in the present, and 
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with prophetic understanding of the future hazards and oppor- 
tunities of the church. 

Latest of intellectual interests of our time to gain the center of 
the stage are the psychological interests. And again modernist 
liberals are responding to this fresh opportunity. Not all of 
them, of course. But that is in keeping with the interpretation 
of liberal Christianity in this paper, as representing not a single 
interest but a divergence and often contradiction of interests. 
Psychological approaches to the study of theology are being 
made and much work, good, bad, and indifferent, is being car- 
ried on along this line. 

Still other samples might be given of the workings of this 
modernistic attitude, as, for instance, in the field of the fine 
arts, or in the field of metaphysics. Each modernist will ex- 
hibit his own point of sensitivity. The areas of attempted ap- 
propriation will differ, and the effects upon the life of the church 
will vary; but the interest and the method of the modernist 
liberal will appear in them all. 


III. TRANSLATIVE 

There remains to be described another type of religious lib- 
eral. He is the kind that oftenest arouses the ire of the dog- 
matist. “What William Penn calls the Inner Light,’’ wrote R. 
W. Emerson, “I call the Over-Soul.”’ And Horace Bushnell, a 
few years later, remarked, ‘“‘What Mr. Emerson calls the Over- 
Soul I call the Holy Ghost.”’ This is what I have in mind by the 
term “‘translative religious liberalism.” Dr. Fosdick exempli- 
fies this attitude when he attempts to discover the abiding real- 
ities beneath changing categories of thought. So does Walter 
Horton in a volume already referred to, in which he deals spe- 
cifically with the doctrines of providence, the atonement and its 
objective value, the uniqueness of Christ, and the like. These 
are undertakings of acknowledged and acclaimed liberal Chris- 
tians.* 


3 See further, Adolph Keller, Karl Barth and Christian Unity, pp. 270 fi. 
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Horace Bushnell may be considered among the most influen- 
tial of the early American leaders of religious liberalism of this 
translative type. Despite the dangers in what he called a “vapid 
liberalism,” which is only another name for indifference, he 
aimed at comprehensiveness. A vein of comprehensiveness is 
latent in almost all religious liberalism. This accounts for its 
close connection with similar liberalism in the field of education 
and of the arts. A liberal education—one recalls certain princi- 
ples of C. W. Eliot—opposes specialization, and aims at emanci- 
pating minds from provincial egotism and rigidity. By compre- 
hensiveness Bushnell did not mean identity of belief or prac- 
tice. He meant the toleration which is ready to acknowledge 
that though a person has his own share of the truth he does not 
necessarily have all the truth, and is ready to ask of other reli- 
gious groups: “What views of theirs, qualifying ours, would 
render them more valuable to us? What contributions accepted 
of them, would make us more complete in the riches of the Gos- 
pel?” 

Bushnell was emotionally mature enough to be undisturbed 
by the fact that other people did not see the truth as he saw it. 
He was religiously secure enough not to require the reinforce- 
ment of the majority in order to think and worship with poise 
and confidence. He did not need to domineer over his oppo- 
nents. He could tolerate others because he could tolerate him- 
self. It may be questioned how much his theory of language was 
the outgrowth of his liberal attitude and how much his liberal 
attitude was the result of his theory of language. But this the- 
ory itself has had untold influence in liberal religious circles. Ac- 
cording to that theory precision of definition in the realm of 
spiritual realities is rendered impossible by the very nature of 
those realities. Spiritual realities are subjective. One cannot 
point to love or sin or fear as one can to a table or a note of 
music. Hence, there is always in the doctrines of religion an ele- 
ment of subjective coloration that makes any absoluteness of 
common understanding of them impossible. This is essentially 
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an amplification of what Schleiermacher had already pointed 
out to European thinkers, when he insisted that theology is an 
interpretation of religious experience, and, therefore, the inter- 
pretation and its understanding vary with the experience. The 
interpretative religious liberal frequently tends to overplay his 
hand at this point and minimize differences in experience. But 
of the central importance of his attitude in a world fractionalized 
by religious misunderstanding there can be no doubt. 

In general, the translative religious liberal may be character- 
ized as exhibiting the desire for unity which is likewise char- 
acteristic of the modernist liberal, though in a different form. 
The latter searches for the unity that may lie hidden under the 
differences that separate the religious and the secular mind. He 
seeks for a unity between the church and the world on the intel- 
lectual level, a unity that he recognizes must be always in un- 
stable equilibrium, because both factors are subject to con- 
stant change. The latter searches for the underlying unity be- 
tween earlier and later forms of Christianity, or between di- 
vergent interpretations. The unity he seeks is within the church 
itself, and is to be distinguished from uniformity. Translative 
liberalism is a kind of intra-mural modernism. 


This survey of three types of religious liberalism serves to 
bring out in some degree of clarity certain characteristics of lib- 
eralism. It is a many-sided thing. Liberalism pure and simple 
is an abstraction from reality that has a dubious power of il- 
luminating historical experience. Religious liberals are seldom 
liberal in all the three ways described. As a matter of fact the 
critical power of the human mind, its ability to stand out against 
tradition and the social pressure of conformity, is usually ex- 
hausted in one major effort along some single line of explora- 
tion. A liberal is likely to remain an uncritical traditionalist in 
the other sectors of his thought. Like other people the religious 
liberal tends to suffer from spiritual fag, mistaking his conclu- 
sions for finalities, and ceasing to expect new insights. Espe- 
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cially is this the case, as we have noted, when religious liberal- 
ism institutionalizes itself in a party or a church. Then its ad- 
herents begin to think of the success of the party or the stabil- 
ity of the organization and become both rigid and fixed. 

The liberal spirit, however, is essentially futuristic. Time is 
real not only for man but for God. Those who interpret liberal- 
ism as primarily an expression of the exclusive autonomy of man 
miss the point. With rare exceptions religious liberalism has 
maintained its principle of autonomy within the larger frame- 
work of theonomy, a position which has been assumed through- 
out this paper. Rather is liberalism to be understood as an atti- 
tude of mind which lives in the present and for the future and 
makes its decisions in the light of these two dimensions of time. 
It considers that the practices or theories of the past have no 
peculiar sanctity or larger measure of the truth than those of the 
present. To be sure, the religious liberal does not spurn history. 
Only he will not make a fetish of it. He uses it not as authority 
but as check. Truth lies ahead of him, not behind him. That is 
one reason why religious liberals have so often been individual- 
istic and found it difficult to develop a profound corporate life in 
their churches. Majorities seldom experiment. They seldom re- 
main open-minded. This explains the present dilemma of reli- 
gious liberals in the field of ecclesiastical organization. How can 
they lead people to stand forth from traditionalism in thought 
and action without immediately standing pat in the new 
achievement? 

I expect, therefore, that religious liberalism will engage 
searchingly in exploring the corporate aspects of the religious 
life. What is the place of the church and of the liberal in the 
church? They will find the answer to their question along three 
lines. The church offers an opportunity for the spiritual educa- 
tion of its members and the dissemination and cultivation of 
liberal ideas among them. The church is an agency of forgive- 
ness that mediates to its members the faith and love of God 
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which constitute the essence of that experience. The church can 
become an agency for social action as well as for social criticism. 

If religious liberalism in the future follows the pattern of its 
past history in America it will have a very uneven development 
in the years ahead. Some liberals will conceive their task as a 
protest against the totalitarian theories of church and state that 
are coming to more and more vigorous expression abroad and 
may soon raise their head more vigorously here. This will prove 
a searching test for religious liberals. Many will doubtless run 
to cover and accept the new authoritarianism, not because they 
distrust their own principles of free individuality but because 
the moment seems inopportune for the stressing of these princi- 
ples. Yet many liberals will not falter. They will resist openly 
or covertly every attempt to regiment life civilly and religiously 
and to stifle growth. They will pay the price of carrying on the 
liberals’ function of “recommending the ideal,” as Hocking 
terms it; the ideal in this case being the humanitarian ideal of 
the sacredness of personality. In doing so they will derive what 
little satisfaction may be found in the knowledge that in the 
long run neither the civil nor the ecclesiastical orders can afford 
to dispense with such critics, who are the chief agents of prog- 
ress. 

Without abandoning their efforts to alleviate the suffering 
of the victims of personal and social sinning they will raise fun- 
damental questions about any social order, political or econom- 
ic, whether it be democratic, laissez faire, or absolutist, which 
subordinates human welfare to the interest of minority groups. 

The modernistic section of religious liberals will have to watch 
their steps lest, like their predecessors, they become scholastic. 
By that I mean the danger they are in of continuing to fight bat- 
tles already won in the fields of history and literature. Un- 
doubtedly a good deal of research remains to be carried on in 
these areas, but they do not at present seem to open up major 
lines of advance. Rather I expect modernist liberals to win their 
next major campaign in the field of psychology. 
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In their endeavor to come to terms with modern psychology 
modernism is likely to take a surprising turn. Predominantly in- 
tellectual as it has been in the past, it will henceforth be forced 
to become practical as well. The new psychology, whether of 
Freud, Adler, Jung, or of whatever school may replace these 
momentarily dominant figures, not only presents theories of hu- 
man nature but also therapeutic methods for handling spiritual 
difficulties. The modernist will first try to interpret the theo- 
retical findings of these psychologies in the light of Christianity 
and Christianity in the light of these findings. He will deal 
with the new concepts of the unconscious, of escapism, of com- 
pensation, and of other interpretations of the religious attitude. 
But in so doing the modernist will be unable to avoid dealing 
with the individuals who are said to exhibit these and other psy- 
chological symptoms. In a word, many a modernist will sur- 
prise himself by ceasing to be a disinterested academic scholar 
trying to fit two bodies of thought and experience together. He 
will be impelled, by the very nature of the material and the in- 
terests of the movements he is trying to interpret, to convert 
their truth, such as it may prove to be, into life, as the psycholo- 
gists themselves are trying to do. 

As he pursues this line of thought and activity the modernist 
will find himself becoming more and more of a translative lib- 
eral. He will approach orthodoxy from a new angle, asking 
what added light it has to throw upon the solution of the poig- 
nant problems of evil, of sin, of frustration, and death. He will 
soon discover that the Christian religion has shown much wis- 
dom, together with a little folly, in its understanding and han- 
dling of personal human problems. He will sift the truth that 
lies imbedded in the traditional Christian terms of sin and guilt, 
of surrender and faith, of savior and salvation, of revelation and 
the supernatural. 

In this area of pastoral theology modernists have hitherto 
shown themselves notoriously weak. They have devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to intellectual problems, notably those 
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of the relation of science to religion, of the Bible to archaeology, 
of doctrine to social patterns, and the like. In so doing they 
have overlooked the emotional problems. It is time to mend 
this deficiency and for the liberals to begin to show signs of life 
at this point. 

Thus the three types of religious liberals will reinforce each 
other, if they do not overlap. The humanitarian liberals on be- 
half of their principle of the sacredness of human personality and 
the worth of human individuals will support whatever forms of 
political or economic organization tend to foster that central 
principle. They will even do some independent creative think- 
ing and social organizing of their own. On the other hand, they 
will try to prevent whatever new concentrations of power may 
develop from obliterating the humanitarian ideal of human jus- 
tice. 

In behalf of the same high end of human well-being, the mod- 
ernist will show his respect for the minds of men by making ac- 
cessible to them whatever knowledge may become available for 
the enhancement of the religious life. He will show his love for 
them by helping them, on the basis of all available knowledge, 
to carry on their lives more successfully in the depths of their 
emotional existence. 

The translative liberal will seek to understand, to revise, and 
even to reformulate the great historic doctrines of the Christian 
religion which establish the sacredness of human beings and 
their sense of the sacred. 

Religious liberalism as a whole has never been and gives no 
promise of becoming a majority movement in the Christian 
church. Not even the so-called liberal denominations in this 
country have had a corner on religious liberalism, and such lib- 
eralism as they have exhibited has proved very uneven. In the 
very nature of the case nothing else would seem to be possible, 
unless, indeed, change were to cease and fixity become the order 
of the day. If the signs are not wrong there will continue to be 
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an opportunity for new expressions and extensions of religious 
liberalism in each of its three forms. 

Admittedly it is a defect of religious liberalism for many peo- 
ple that it is likely to remain a minority movement. Another de- 
fect is that in representing one type of religious interest it tends 
to minimize the significance of other religious concerns. As an 
expression of the significance of change, of novelty, of adven- 
ture, of growth, and of contemporaneity in human experience, 
religious liberalism overlooks the antithetical human need of 
stability, of permanence, and of absolutism, to which other types 
of Christianity have devoted so large an attention. Yet, even 
at this point, liberalism, in so far as it is translative, has within 
itself a principle of correction and understanding. For the rest 
it willingly accepts its defect for the sake of the undoubted good 
it believes it can promote. 

Profoundly convinced as the religious liberal is of the validity 
of the principle of continuity and unity, he finds himself op- 
posed to those who deny that unity. On the one hand there are 
the Barthians, who make God so great, so wholly other, as to be 
out of contact with human minds. On the other hand there are 
the humanists, who make God so small as to cease to exist as 
an object of religious devotion and obligation. 

The Christian religion has shown itself to be in constant dan- 
ger of falling victim to theological obscurantism on the one hand 
and theological superficiality on the other hand. It is imperiled 
by religious authoritarianism and religious anarchy, by other- 
worldliness, dogmatism, rigidity, and pessimism. The future of 
Christianity, in this country at least, depends in a degree quite 
out of proportion to its numerical strength upon the persistence 
of a corrective and creative, open-minded, and courageous lib- 
eralism—translative, modernist, and humanitarian. 
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HE Modern Missions Movement is a self-constituted 

body of missionary supporters which proposes to 

operate outside the official organizations, but neverthe- 
less within the total enterprise, functioning co-operatively with 
other missionary bodies in so far as possible along the lines in- 
dicated below for the purpose of quickening afresh enthusiasm 
for the cause of missions, and also of bringing to bear upon this 
worthy cause the contributions which come from investigation, 
appraisal, and discriminating promotion. The actual organiza- 
tion consists of a National Committee, composed of 150 promi- 
nent clergymen, laymen, and laywomen, which is consulted on 
the major issues of policy. This body operates through three 
committees: an Executive Committee, which is responsible 
for the direction of the Movement; a Research Committee with 
its office in New Haven; and an Educational Committee. 

The inner significance of this Movement will be revealed by 
viewing it under three aspects: first as a recent manifestation 
of a larger and longer movement within the missionary enter- 
prise which has been gathering momentum for twenty years; 
second, in the light of the functions which it proposes to per- 
form; and, third, as one of the latest phases of the perennial 
problem of how to relate diversity of conviction to unity of 
fellowship and co-operative action. 

HISTORICAL ANTECEDENTS 

During the nineteenth century Christian missions came to be 
thought of as a crusade to be promoted in the name of God, and 
only in a secondary degree as an object to be studied. Such 
questions as did arise had to do more with increasing efficiency 
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and overcoming indifference than with the vindication of the 
movement. But within the last twenty years, and as a result of 
forces over which we have had little or no control, our crusade 
has tended to become an unescapable problem for increasing 
numbers. Many clergy, laity, missionaries, and missionary 
administrators have been disturbed by serious misgivings with 
reference to the philosophy of missions, the Christian message, 
and methods of procedure. Many others realized that the old 
appeals had lost their power and the old interpretations their 
meaning, scarcely knowing how this chilling of missionary en- 
thusiasm had come about. It must not be forgotten that for 
several years before the launching of the Laymen’s Inquiry and 
before the financial depression the church was no longer con- 
tributing its money and its sons and daughters with the old- 
time liberality and devotion. It is not sufficient to say that this 
was because Christians were becoming worldly or bad. It may 
also have been because they were becoming wise and were con- 
vinced of the need of a change. 

More serious still has been the declining interest of the rising 
generation. Years ago thousands of students thrilled to a 
missionary appeal appropriate for that day. But although the 
idealisms of youth have not evaporated, today when this appeal 
is made increasing numbers of students insist upon asking em- 
barrassing questions, and what interest they do evince takes 
the form of discussing the validity of missions rather than en- 
listing in the campaign. Now while it is true that the older 
generation is in the saddle and their continued support must be 
safeguarded, nevertheless it is equally true that it is the rising 
generation which must carry on if the missionary enterprise is 
to continue after a few deaths, and something must be done to 
recapture a larger portion of our more promising youth for this 
great cause. 

Ten years ago this issue had already begun to draw a line 
within the church. On the one hand there was the majority 
which saw no need of raising such questions and which even 
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looked with resentment upon those who hesitated and made in- 
quiries. On the other hand there were others who were con- 
vinced that the missionary enterprise could not be revived 
simply by reaffirming the old slogans and by repeating the high- 
pressure methods of missionary promotion. What was required 
was assurance that the missionary enterprise was actually 
rendering a service to mankind commensurate with the con- 
tributions of men and money which went into it, and was fitted 
to the most urgent demands of the hour. 

It was this spirit within the church which gave rise to the 
Laymen’s Inquiry. The main purpose of the Inquiry was to 
gain new insight into world-conditions, to suggest reforms, and 
to arouse the constituency to a new sense of duty—but vot pri- 
marily to criticize missionaries or boards. But as is so frequent- 
ly the case, it was the critical elements of the report which first 
attracted attention; and in keeping with this it was the atti- 
tudes of attack and defense which came to the fore. The result 
was that important issues which should have merited calm 
deliberation by all were transformed into partisan debates. 
Shortly after this the Laymen’s Committee, considering its task 
completed, disbanded. 

But a movement which had been gathering force and num- 
bers for so many years had acquired too much momentum to 
dissolve itself thus into thin air. It had become apparent that 
world-conditions were changing more rapidly than the mission- 
ary enterprise itself, and hence the urgency for reforms in order 
that these needs might be overtaken. Moreover, the reactions 
at home disclosed the alarming fact that the minds of the church 
itself would have to undergo some very serious changes before 
it could become a fit organ for carrying on the type of work 
which these changing conditions called for. Impelled by such 
convictions as these, a number of men and women have banded 
themselves together to increase, if possible, the service of 
Christianity to a needy world. Those who are identified with 
this movement do not for a moment claim that they alone are 
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the hope of the cause of foreign missions. Many missionaries 
and missionary officials share in similar convictions and aspira- 
tions and are laboring toward similar ends. There is, however, 
this difference: The latter operate from within the total mis- 
sionary set-up, where of necessity they must accommodate 
their pronouncements and activities to many others who differ 
from them. The Modern Missions Movement enjoys greater 
freedom of action by virtue of its being an independent body. 


RELATIONSHIPS AND FUNCTIONS 

In keeping with its purpose, the Modern Missions Movement 
proposes to carry on the following functions: (a) non-official 
research and appraisal in the field of missionary operations; (b) 
education, or informing the public of the facts thus discovered; 
and (c) promotion, in the sense of advocating such policies and 
general lines of work as win its approval. Ultimately the value 
of the Movement will depend upon the value of the services 
rendered. 

This raises the question of the relationship of the Movement 
to the regularly constituted mission boards. The boards are 
responsible to their own denominations by which they were 
appointed. At the same time they are interlocked with each 
other in the International Missionary Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference which influence more or less the policies of 
each. Their distinctive functions are promotion, determining 
policies, administration, and inside or participant appraisal of 
the work—all, of course, in consultation with the younger 
churches abroad. If, therefore, they are to perform these offices 
they must safeguard from outside encroachments the jurisdic- 
tions necessary for discharging these responsibilities on behalf 
of their supporting constituencies. 

In contrast to this, the Modern Missions Movement is not a 
board. It does not propose to assume the financial support or 
the administration of any work abroad, except as it directs its 
own distinctive activities as indicated below. It does not pre- 
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tend to legislate policies, doctrines, or principles. This is the 
function of other properly constituted bodies. It is not responsi- 
ble to the churches. It is a self-constituted body, embracing 
forward-looking people within several denominations, and 
hence not responsible to anyone directly but itself. This free- 
dom from outside pressure is indispensable for the fulfilment of 
its own characteristic functions. It is clear, therefore, that the 
situation calls for a careful delimitation of jurisdictions, as well 
as for co-ordinated effort, between the boards and this organiza- 
tion. 

The Modern Missions Movement conceives its major task 
to be “to carry on... .a continuous study and evaluation of 
modern missions.” Accordingly a letter was sent to the boards 
some months ago couched in the following terms: “The at- 
tached announcement .. . . indicates our earnest desire to co- 
operate with the Boards of Foreign Missions of the various 
communions to the utmost extent possible. .... Our first step 
is therefore to ask the boards whether they are willing to in- 
dicate such enterprises, new or old, as clearly meet the general 
ideas and principles here set forth, and to furnish us adequate 
knowledge of them.” These projects were to be studied and 
those which were approved were to be commended to such in- 
dividuals and churches as had any confidence in the judgment 
of the Movement. Some of the boards have not replied. Some 
have indicated a willingness to co-operate in this respect, name- 
ly, the American Board, the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 
the Foreign Division of the Y.W.C.A., and several other agen- 
cies. It is the desire of the Movement to enter into such friendly 
relationships—formal or informal—as may be congenial to both 
parties, either along the lines indicated or along other lines if 
preferred. 

Because the most immediate task which needed to be done 
was to enlist the support of wavering individuals and churches 
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on behalf of the ongoing enterprise, the boards were first of all 
asked to submit information concerning pieces of work actually 
being carried on and likely to meet with the approval of such 
supporters, in order that these projects might be appraised and 
commended to them. But the Movement does not conceive its 
sole task to be that of a self-appointed censor, prying into the 
detailed workings of mission stations and putting its stamp of 
approval or disapproval upon this school or that hospital. 
While a certain amount of this may be called for, it plans also to 
carry on a serious study and evaluation of missions as a whole, 
in order that in the light of these investigations it may form 
more intelligent opinions with reference to the merits of present 
policies and principles, may lend its confirmation to what it 
approves of, may suggest certain improvements, and discover 
new leads which need to be followed up and new types of work 
which should be established. 

It may be maintained that the boards themselves are con- 
tinually studying and evaluating their work, and that it is 
gratuitous for another organization to undertake such a task. 
That the missionary forces have long been engaged in investiga- 
tion and appraisal is known to all. That they propose to con- 
tinue this constitutes the hope of the future. But to discourage 
others who take their religious responsibilities seriously from 
attempting the same thing as best they can is to strike at the 
very roots of intelligent participation and to reduce the church 
to meek supporters of official programs. There is need for some- 
thing more than official study and appraisal. For one thing, 
the major emphasis of the boards is upon promotion and ad- 
ministration rather than upon study and evaluation; whereas 
the chief interest of the Modern Missions Movement is study 
and appraisal, to which educational and promotional activities 
are subordinated. Furthermore, anyone familiar with the sup- 
plementary réles played by the participant observer and the 
non-participating observer in any investigation will find little 
difficulty in appreciating the value of the kind of investigation 
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herewith proposed. The non-participating observer may not 
have the first-hand acquaintance with mission work enjoyed by 
those who are actually living with it day by day, but he does 
profit by the fact that he looks at the scene from the outside, 
and is not the immediate parent of the child. Not all parents 
are the best judges of the merits of their children. Their neigh- 
bors sometimes could make some very pertinent comments. 
Both the inside appraisal and the outside appraisal are incom- 
plete and are liable to be one-sided. The one must be supple- 
mented by the other in any well-balanced evaluation. 

The Modern Missions Movement cannot claim to be entirely 
non-partisan. It is itself a friend of missions. It is committed to 
the empirica! methods of investigation. The criteria according 
to which it proposes to evaluate are set forth in the types of 
enterprises which it proposes to indorse, a certain number of 
which are already found on the foreign field: 

a) Those agencies and enterprises having, or co-operating in, 
a comprehensive, objective, and balanced program in which 
evangelistic, educational, medical, agricultural, industrial, and 
social service obtain, and that seek the regeneration of indi- 
vidual units and their integration in the socio-religious world- 
order which Jesus called the Kingdom of God. 

b) General organizations and specific pieces of work that 
have intensive concentration of personnel and funds, which 
accent the quality of the product regardless of statistical results. 

c) Enterprises where the concept of duty involves the un- 
hurried permeation of the total life of communities by the spirit 
of Christ, through more carefully selected and better-trained 
personnel which is not burdened with institutional and ad- 
ministrative routine. 

d) Enterprises whose leadership recognizes that God has been 
present in the hearts and hopes of peoples from the beginning of 
human life and who try humbly and with generous sincerity to 
share all they have learned of God through Jesus Christ, to the 
end that men everywhere may come to a vital experience and 
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adequate knowledge of God and living membership in his King- 
dom. 

e) Christian leadership from abroad that not only definitely 
recognizes its temporary tenure, but which is actually putting 
into effect the gradual transfer of responsibility to nationals 
who have been prepared for leadership by participation. 

f) Those agencies at home and abroad that are committed to 
genuine administrative unity, while safeguarding diverse ex- 
perimentation and types of work. 

The main confidence of the Movement, however, is not in the 
finality of the criteria as thus announced, but in its methods of 
procedure. It proposes to turn its methods of study upon its 
provisional criteria as well as upon the work which it would 
judge thereby. Probably one or two of these particular norms 
would today be questioned by some members of the National 
Committee. Others might wish to add one or two items, such 
as a more emphatic pronouncement on the application of 
Christian principles to social and economic reforms. For the 
time being, however, these standards are held to be fairly re- 
liable because of the time and thought which have gone into 
their preparation. 

The quality of any such appraisal will depend upon the cali- 
ber of the men engaged in it, and upon the facilities available 
for securing the information required. Much of this data must 
come from boards and missionaries. Reports of investigations 
carried on by governments and other agencies are continually 
coming to hand. There are available the eight volumes of fac- 
tual material, published by the Laymen’s Inquiry, which is not 
yet out of date. But for the purpose of keeping the Modern 
Missions Movement in intimate contact with the work on the 
field there will be required a number of foreign correspondents 
who are qualified to carry on a sympathetic but objective in- 
vestigation, and these are being added to the research staff. 

Secondary to the task of investigation and appraisal is that of 
education. The organ through which this educational work is 
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carried on is the Bulletin, the first number of which appeared 
last November. The second number will be issued in March. 
Here are set forth in bare factual statements, without any 
attempt at embellishment, some of the results of six months of 
study and appraisal, thus placing in the hands of interested 
churches and individuals one more source of information from 
which they may formulate their ideas and judge the types of 
work which they may wish to support. 

The other secondary function is promotion, in the sense of 
advocating such policies or changes of policy as may seem ad- 
visable. Similar functions are being carried on by other self- 
constituted bodies in the hastening of governmental and other 
reforms. In like manner the Modern Missions Movement pro- 
poses to promote those things concerning which it has confi- 
dence. It will advocate certain methods of studying, evaluating, 
and conducting missions. It will further those policies which it 
considers to be forward-looking. It will encourage new and 
promising projects on the foreign field. It will seek to rekindle 
the enthusiasm of those whose interest has been wavering. This 
general form of promotion, which seeks to enlighten the sup- 
porting constituencies, is perfectly proper, provided no effort 
is made to coerce the boards directly and no claim is made of 
such a right. The Educational Committee is in charge of the 
task of education and promotion. 

It is hoped and expected, however, that as a result of such 
publicity growing numbers of individuals and churches will 
make their influence felt directly upon their own respective 
boards. There are various accredited ways in which this is al- 
ready being done. They may urge their boards to adopt certain 
changes in policy and assure them of their support in so doing. 
They may elect to support such types of work as correspond to 
their convictions, and do so with generous liberality. Where 
such is needed, they may urge greater latitude in the statements 
of doctrinal conformity which both missionary candidates and 
missionaries of long service are in many cases required to sign 
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before sailing, and which every year eliminate missionaries of 
proven worth and candidates of education and promise. They 
may even use their influence in the election of such members on 
their official bodies as merit their confidence. 

Such is the threefold service which the Modern Missions 
Movement proposes to render to the cause of missions. It is 
the service which the academic study of the social sciences lends 
to the social service worker in the field. It is the service which 
the auditor renders to the bank official, the stockholder, and to 
the depositor who intrusts his money to the bank. It is the 
service rendered by a minority group in the advocacy of re- 
forms for which perhaps the whole constituency may not yet be 
fully prepared. This may appear like an ambitious program for 
this Movement as at present constituted. Whether it is the 
body to undertake all of this or not may well be open to ques- 
tion. But that some such functions must be performed by 
bodies, other than boards or agencies responsible to the boards, 
is becoming increasingly evident. 

DIVERSITY WITHIN UNITY 

The significance of the Modern Missions Movement becomes 
more apparent once it is seen as but one aspect of that larger 
problem which has always been with the church, but which 
today is becoming more urgent, namely, how to correlate a 
growing diversity of conviction with reference to doctrine and 
economic reforms within a unity of fellowship and of co-opera- 
tive action which each day makes more necessary, and then 
how to motivate this co-operative program with the dynamic of 
an undivided devotion. 

During the nineteenth century, mission work was denomi- 
national in its organization and in its sense of mission. This led 
to competition and duplication of effort. But with the opening 
years of the present century a movement toward unity set in. 
This manifested itself along two lines, one institutional and the 
other doctrinal. As a result of long and patient effort some sixty 
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or seventy boards, representing almost the full gamut of de- 
nominational differences in America, have been woven together 
into great clearing-houses, such as the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and, more remotely, the International Missionary 
Council, where they take counsel of one another and project 
such co-operative undertakings as may seem desirable. At the 
same time, encouragement has been given to union movements 
among the churches abroad. The growing search for doctrinal 
agreement reached its climax in the well-known statement— 
Christo-centric in emphasis, elastic in texture—concerning the 
Christian message as set forth by the Jerusalem Council in 1928, 
to which it was hoped that all might be able to subscribe. More 
recent developments in the world-situation have led many to 
the conclusion that the Christian church must present a more 
unified front if it is to compete with such highly centralized 
movements as communism, nationalism, fascism, etc., with 
their closely knit programs and philosophies for human better- 
ment. 

But the disturbing factor is that while the machinery for 
co-operative action is being improved, the dynamic of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm which is needed to activate it seems to be 
waning in certain quarters at least. There are many reasons for 
this. One is the general blurring of religious conviction; people 
are confused in their thinking. Another is that official state- 
ments of belief and missionary objective fail to express in a 
satisfactory measure such religious convictions as are taking 
shape within many of the communions at home. A third is that 
the current missionary programs and policies fail to provide a 
satisfying outlet for these convictions. 

While it is true that the various denominations are giving 
evidence of drawing together, just as horizontal lines tend to 
converge in the distance, it is equally true that perpendicular 
lines corresponding to present-day schools of thought are cut- 
ting right across the old denominations and threatening some of 
them with divisions. It is these perpendicular issues, somewhat 
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difficult to define accurately, but indicated by such terms as “‘re- 
actionary conservative,” “moderate conservative,” “moderate 
liberal,” and ‘‘advanced liberal or radical,’ which are really 
the vital issues of the day—differences having to do not only 
with doctrinal beliefs but also with the interpretation of Chris- 
tian principles as related to social, economic, political, and 
racial affairs. Here the deepest loyalties lie. When the convic- 
tions of the individual correspond to the general position of his 
denomination, he is able to maintain an inner harmony in his 
life and to support his denominational work with enthusiasm. 
This is what makes him so satisfied with himself and his church, 
and so unsympathetic with those who utter any protest. When 
the convictions of the individual are either more conservative 
or more liberal than the pronouncements and policies of his 
church, then he is caught in a conflict between two loyalties 
the traditional loyalty to his denomination which he loves, and 
the deeper loyalty to his most profound beliefs. He finds himself 
struggling to bring these two loyalties together and is ill at ease 
until some harmony can be established. 

Those who first felt this bifurcation of loyalties in the mis- 
sionary enterprise were those who were inclined to limit mis- 
sionary activities to the preaching of the gospel, and who pro- 
tested that the work should be directed by the immediate lead- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, rather than by man-made boards. In 
response to this, a number of “faith missions” were formed 
along interdenominational lines, drawing their support from a 
considerable number of individuals and churches, which, while 
preserving at least some of their denominational affiliations, 
nevertheless channeled their missionary gifts through these 
interdenominational agencies. More recently fundamentalist 
boards have been formed within the fellowship of two denomina- 
tions at least and are competing with the regular boards for the 
backing of their respective constituencies. These secession 
movements are composed of conscientious people whose con- 
sciences do not allow them to fellowship with those who dis- 
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agree with them in faith and practice. Therefore, they with- 
draw. 

In the meantime there has grown up a more liberal wing of 
various shades of opinion which feels a more intimate spiritual 
fellowship with those of like mind found in other denominations 
than they do with some others within their own communions. 
It is in this connection that the Modern Missions Movement 
gets its deeper meaning. Now, for the first time, some of those 
who represent the more progressive wing among the friends of 
missions have banded themselves together for the furtherance 
of convictions and ideals which at present do not find adequate 
outlet in the normal activities of their respective missions. In 
contrast to the secession bodies mentioned above, this is not 
launched as a divisive movement. The men who are identified 
with it have been loyal supporters of their denominations and 
of the cause of missions in the past, and have given abundant 
evidence of their desire and intention to continue that support. 
But in spite of good intentions, there are certain dangers lurk- 
ing about under the surface which should be unearthed and 
frankly faced by all parties concerned if affiliations are to be 
preserved and the general trend toward a more hearty co-opera- 
tion is to be furthered. 

It must be remembered, especially by those in authority, 
that what we are dealing with here is profound convictions with 
reference to the Kingdom of God and how it is to be furthered. 
Now unless the regularly established missionary work provides 
a satisfying expression of these convictions, they will eventually 
find an outlet through other agencies, or else they will atrophy 
and die as a result of prolonged frustration. On the other hand, 
it must be borne in mind by those involved in this movement 
that if they insist that the entire missionary program of their 
church be made over speedily after the model of which they as a 
minority group approve, they are asking that which is psy- 
chologically impossible and also unjust to other equally con- 
scientious supporters of the denomination’s work. The result 
Mould be either the withdrawal of the more conservative wing 
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in protest, or else the discipline or at least the ignoring of the 
more liberal wing, according to which way the rank and file 
threw their balance of power. In either case this would further 
divisiveness rather than co-operation and unity. 

This co-operative unity will be possible only if the so-called 
reformers resist the temptation of short-cut methods which rely 
too much upon pressure exerted upon official bodies to accom- 
plish reforms which depend for their success and permanence 
upon the consent of the majority and therefore upon the slower 
operations of social change. On the other hand, those who do 
not desire ‘‘reforms’’ must re-educate their consciences so that 
they can co-operate with those who disagree with them, trusting 
to the future to determine which is right and which is wrong. 
There must be a frank recognition of such differences of belief 
and practice as actually exist within the church today, and an 
appreciation of the functional value of the same in ministering 
to the spiritual needs of differing types of people. The official 
programs of the church must be set up in such a form that they 
will give expression to these differences, at least to a measurable 
degree, as well as providing a co-ordinated plan of action. Then 
the activities of the church will become what they are supposed 
to be in any voluntary society, namely, expressive of the real 
life-interests of the members. 

If the life and convictions of the church are not what they 
ought to be, and if the church is not a fit agency for sponsoring 
the kind of work called for, then the place where these defects 
must be remedied is not primarily in the boards, but in the life 
of the churches themselves. It has long been a favorite pastime 
for liberals, moderates, and conservatives to entrench them- 
selves in their own favorite positions and to bombard the boards, 
now from one side and now from another, in an effort to win 
official support to some partisan policy or project. Thus, de- 
nominational officials find themselves in no man’s land, and 
are forced to dig in for their own protection where they can 
never lead in any great advance movement. 

But the fundamental issues are between these loosely de- 
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fined schools of thought and action and not between either of 
them and the official boards as such. It is now time, therefore, 
to recognize frankly that while ecclesiastical belief and practice 
are defined more immediately by the official leadership of the 
church, nevertheless, in the last analysis, the ultimate voice of 
authority is the opinion and sentiment of the church itself. If 
we wish to establish greater unity in church activity then the 
will-to-unity and a spirit of mutual accommodation must first 
be developed within the membership, and this is the work not 
only of the official leadership but more especially of the un- 
official leadership, which is provided by the pulpit, the Chris- 
tian press, denominational orators and spellbinders, and by all 
the educational machinery for the molding of Christian opinion. 
Unfortunately, the acquaintance which many of these un- 
official leaders have with each other is restricted to discussions 
and debates, where they learn to look upon each other as parti- 
sans of rival issues. Consequently, the attitudes which they 
assume to one another have been representative of the more 
superficial realities of separation than of the deeper realities 
which bind them together. It is here that the trouble lies. 

There is, then, little hope of greater dynamic behind the 
missionary movement until men and women come to some clear 
convictions as to what kind of missionary movement is in keeping 
with the will of God or the nature of the universe; and on this 
matter there is a growing variety of beliefs at the present time. 
There is little hope for greater unity in the midst of this diver- 
sity until the leadership of the church—unofficial as well as 
official—makes an honest effort to get together on every occa- 
sion, not only to debate about differences, but also to cultivate 
those more intimate exchanges of mutual confidence which 
make it possible to appreciate the good in each other, to recog- 
nize that in any highly organized body there must be variety of 
organs as well as diversity of functions, and to penetrate to 
those deeper realities of sincerity and devotion which make 
them brethren in a cause sufficiently comprehensive to include 
them all. 





THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND EARLY 
CHRISTIAN ART 


ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 
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HEN the Gospel of John is studied with reference to 

early Christian art, its author’s technique becomes 

more intelligible, and his position in the Christian 
life of the first two centuries is made clearer. It is often assumed, 
especially in Protestant Christianity, that early Christian ar- 
chaeology and literature present divergent and strangely con- 
trasted traditions to the student. But this opinion cannot be 
adequately supported, since even a genera) survey of these dis- 
ciplines will show their essential harmony. 

It is true that, at first glance, certain striking differences ap- 
pear. The student whose conception of early Christianity is 
based largely on Paul and John will find the frequent occurrence 
in the frescos of Jonah, Noah, Daniel, and the three Hebrew 
children rather surprising. Nor will some of the details be fa- 
miliar, e.g., the packing-box ark in which a solitary Noah rides 
the waves, the exuberant green sea monster which swallows a 
Jonah as large as itself, or the magician’s wand with which 
Jesus touches the water jars at Cana.‘ He may be surprised, 
also, by the absence of realism and ‘“‘narrative” treatment, and 
by the universal dominance of symbolism in the art of the cata- 
combs. Yet the art and the literature are by-products of one 
process; they express in different mediums the same religious ex- 
periences. 

This can be shown concretely by taking four of the most popu- 
lar Old Testament themes and noting their occurrence in the 
Christian literature of the first two centuries. In this general 


™The most complete and accurate publication of the paintings of the catacombs is 
Wilpert, Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1903). 
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survey, scenes from the Old Testament are studied in preference 
to those from the New Testament or those that are non-biblical 
because of the frequent assertion of the rarity of these Old Tes- 
tament scenes in the literature. 

The four scenes chosen are Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, Dan- 
iel in the lions’ den, Noah in the ark, and Jonah and the sea 
serpent. In the frescos, Daniel and Noah are presented very 
briefly; Abraham and Jonah in more detail. Daniel is usually 
presented as a naked young man who stands with arms raised 
in prayer between two seated lions which face him. Noah, with 
his arms raised in prayer, sits in a square, boxlike ark, toward 
which flies the dove with a twig. The Abraham scene is com- 
plete with Abraham, Isaac, the bundle of wood, the ram, and 
usually the hand of God reaching out of a cloud. Jonah is pre- 
sented in one, three, or four scenes, in all of which he is naked. 
(1) He is thrown from the boat and swallowed by a sea monster 
very similar in appearance to Roman pictures of the hippocam- 
pus. (2) With arms stretched above his head, he is halfway out 
of the sea monster on his way to land. (3) He reclines at ease 
under an arbor over which the gourd is growing. (4) He lies un- 
der the ruined arbor or the open sky. Each of these ancient 
heroes brought comfort to a persecuted church, whether by his 
own example, or as a prototype of the Crucified, or again as a 
promise of the ultimate triumph awaiting the Christian dead. 

All four appear within the pages of the New Testament itself, 
although Daniel is no more than a reference. Yet the reference 
in Heb. 11:33 to the prophet who had stopped the mouths of 
lions is unquestionably a reference to the ordeal of Daniel in the 
lions’ den. Verses 17-19 of the same chapter praise Abraham 
for his faith in being willing to sacrifice Isaac, and define that 
faith as a faith in God’s ability to raise the dead, “for from the 
dead he did indeed, to speak figuratively, receive him back.” 
This is closer in feeling to the scene in the catacombs than is the 
use of Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac in the letter of James (2: 21- 
24), where it becomes support for works versus faith. 
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No prominence given to Jonah in the catacombs could exceed 
his importance as the only sign given by Jesus to his generation 
in the gospels of Matthew and Luke. In Matt. 12:41 and Luke 
11:29 f. the sign is clearly a sign of the preaching of repentance. 
But Matt. 12:40 plainly equates Jonah’s experience with the 
whale with the death and resurrection of Jesus. In Matt. 16:4 
the evangelist quotes Jesus as repeating to seekers for a sign that 
the only sign given would be the sign of Jonah. 

Noah and his ark appear in the New Testament as a symbol 
with various meanings. In Matt. 24:37 f. and its parallel, Luke 
17:26 f., the days of Noah are a type of the coming of the Son of 
Man to judge and destroy. In Heb. 11:7 the emphasis is on 
Noah’s function as a savior; so also in II Pet. 2:5. But I Pet. 
3:20 f. seems to regard the ark which brought the people safely 
through the water as a symbol of baptism. It is thus apparent 
that in the literature as in the art these great symbols in the 
tradition carried an assorted cargo of content. 

These Old Testament scenes continue to exhibit a varying 
but rich Christian symbolism in the literature of the second cen- 
tury. Clement of Rome, who belongs in the last decade of the 
first century, is reserved for fuller treatment later. It may be 
noted in passing that he uses all four scenes. Barnabas (7:4) 
sees in the sacrifice of Isaac upon the altar a type of Jesus’ death 
which fulfilled the scripture, ““‘Whosoever does not keep the fast 
shall die the death.”’ Irenaeus (iv. 5. 4-5) picks from the scene 
the figure of Isaac carrying the wood as a symbol of the Chris- 
tians who take up the cross and follow Jesus. In general, the 
message of the picture for him is that Abraham (God) offers up 
his only begotten son, Isaac (Jesus). 

Noah in the ark is exceedingly popular, but no one gives a 
“better” interpretation of the symbol than Justin (Dialogue 
138): 

“You know, then, sirs,” I said, ‘that God has said in Isaiah to Jerusa- 
lem: ‘I saved thee in the deluge of Noah.’ By this which God said was 
meant that the mystery of saved men appeared in the deluge. For right- 
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eous Noah, along with the other mortals at the deluge, i.e., with his own 
wife, his three sons and their wives, being eight in number, were a symbol 
of the eighth day wherein Christ appeared when he rose from the dead, 
[which day is] forever the first in power. For Christ, being the firstborn 
of every creature, became again the chief of another race regenerated 
by himself through water, and faith, and wood, containing the mystery 
of the cross; even as Noah was saved by wood when he rode over the 
waters with his household... . . oP 

Justin goes on to prove that this was a symbol for Gentiles as 
well as Jews because the whole earth was inundated—‘‘as was 
previously demonstrated by all the symbols of the deluge; I 
mean that by water, faith, and wood, those who are afore-pre- 
pared, and who repent of the sins which they have committed, 
shall escape from the impending judgment of God.” 

The variation in the message spoken to the devout by these 
scenes can be noted also in the case of Noah. Two references in 
Irenaeus (iv. 10. 1; 16. 2) suggest that the ark itself, whose 
measurements are so carefully given, is a type of the New Jeru- 
salem. But Noah has still more meaning for Irenaeus. When 
Noah’s age at the time of the flood is added to the height and 
width of the image the three Hebrew children refused to wor- 
ship, the total is 666—the symbol of Antichrist (v. 29. 2). 

In the literature of this century, Daniel continues to be the 
least popular of the four figures. From Bel and the dragon, 
Irenaeus draws the story (iv. 5. 2) of the refusal to worship the 
image, and most of the authors draw frequent quotations from 
Daniel’s apocalypse. But his popularity does not equal that of 
his associates, the three Hebrew children. Justin lists them with 
Abraham and Elijah as “pre-Christian” Christians, and Ire- 
naeus uses them twice (v. 5. 2; 29. 2). Daniel appears scores of 
times in the verse of Ezekiel, in which with Noah and Job he is 
a type of the righteous man (e.g., II Clem. 6:8). 

Jonah, however, appears quite frequently with the whale. He 
is a symbol of many things. Justin uses him as a symbol of the 
resurrection, and employs three of the four scenes from the 


2 The translation is that of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 
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fresco cycle (Dialogue 107). For Irenaeus he symbolizes the 
descent to Hades (v. 31. 1), the long-suffering of God, who in 
those ancient days was ‘‘preparing the plan of salvation, which 
was accomplished by the Word, through the sign of Jonah..... “ 
(iii. 20. 1); and also the resurrection (v. 5. 2; 31. 2). The signifi- 
cance of Jonah as resurrection symbol is made forcefully explicit 
in a later literary monument—the apostolic constitutions (v. 7. 
12): “He who after three days brought Jonah out of the whale 
alive and unharmed, and the three children from the Babylonian 
furnace, and Daniel from the mouth of the lions, will not lack 
power to raise us also.”’ 

The preceding survey has suggested the extent of support for 
the sepulchral cycle that can be found in the first two centuries 
of Christian literature. A more definite idea of the possible ex- 
tent of correlation between a single document and the cata- 
combs can be obtained from a study of the letter written by 
Clement of Rome.’ This letter of warning against jealousy, of 
exhortation to obey the duly constituted church officials, of gen- 
eral Christian admonition, was written early in the last decade 
of the first century. 

The following biblical scenes which Clement uses as illustra- 
tion and symbol occur also in the frescos of the catacombs. 

Elisha and Ezekiel, 17:1 

Daniel and the lions, 45:6 

Noah in the ark, 7:6; 9:4 

The church is “the flock of Christ” [equals Good Shepherd?], 16:1; 

1722; (Cvce 

Jonah, 7:7 

Abraham and Isaac, 10:7; [17:2]; 31: 2-3 

Creation of male and female [Adam and Eve?], 33: 4-6 

Three Hebrew children in furnace, 45:7 

Moses receiving the law, 53; 43 

Crossing of the Red Sea, 51:5 

Cain and Abel, 4:1-7 

Elijah, 17:1 

3 The letter of Clement is discussed at length in this connection by E. Hennecke, 
Die alichristliche Malerei und die altkirchliche Literatur (Leipzig, 1896). 
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Job, 17:3-4; 26:3 

Moses at the burning bush, 17:5 

Moses’ flight from Egypt, 4:10 

There is no agreement in New Testament incidents, for Clem- 
ent had no written gospel, knew nothing of a collection of gos- 
pels as sacred literature, and refers to not a single gospel event. 

Over against the extensive agreement in Old Testament 
scenes should be set the disagreements. The following occur in 
Clement but not in the sepulchral cycle: Joseph persecuted by 
his brothers (4:9), Jacob and Esau (4:8), Aaron and Miriam 
lodged outside the camp (4:11), death of Dathan and Abiram 
(4:12), Judith and Esther (55: 4-6), the budding of Aaron’s rod 
(43), Jacob’s good works (31:4), Enoch (9:3), Lot (11), and 
Rahab (12).4 In addition, Kaufmann’s list of themes® in this 
cycle includes the following scenes which are not in Clement: 
Moses striking the rock, Susanna, Tobias, and David with his 
flock. David, indeed, is referred to several times by Clement, but 
never as a shepherd. When the divergent functions of Clement’s 
epistle and catacomb art are realized, the amount of agreement 
in themes taken from the Old Testament is striking. 

The coincidence between non-biblical scenes in the cata- 
combs and in Clement’s text is also frequent. On the walls of the 
catacombs and in the pages of his letter to the Corinthians we 
find the sky, the sun and moon, the ocean, the winds (all in 20); 
the phoenix (25), the seasons of the year (20; 24: 4-5), the grape 
vine (23: 3-5), the raising of the hands in prayer (the orant? [29: 
1]), and “the smallest of animals meet together in concord and 
peace”’ (20). 

Thus Clement’s non-biblical illustrations appear upon Rome’s 
subterranean walls as frequently as do his examples from Scrip- 

4 Through the generous co-operation of Professor C. R. Morey, this list has been 
checked against the most complete index of early Christian art—the Princeton Index of 
Christian Art. 


5C. M. Kaufmann, Handbuch der christlichen Archiéologie (Paderborn, 1922), 
pp. 266 ff. 
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ture. One further agreement should be noted—an agreement in 
method of treatment. Although Clement often uses his illus- 
trative material as a narrative of fact, he frequently uses it as 
type and symbol. Noah is for him a symbol of the Savior and 
the “‘new creation” (9:4), and he uses the elaborate myth of the 
phoenix rising from its own ashes as a symbol of the resurrec- 
tion. The vine and the ripening of the bunch of grapes becomes 
in his treatment a sign that the Lord will return suddenly (23 : 3— 
5).° Day and night also, and the reaping of crops in season, are 
symbols of the resurrection (24:1-5). Thus the student of Clem- 
ent will not only recognize many familiar themes on the walls of 
the catacombs, but he will also feel at home in the symbolism of 
the sepulchral cycle. 

Since Clement, naturally, had no cycle of gospel illustrations, 
the apologies of Justin may be used to supplement his testi- 
mony. In his two apologies, the martyred Roman refers more or 
less extensively to about a dozen incidents in the gospel story. 
These are the annunciation to Mary, the virgin birth, the rich 
young ruler, the question about the tribute money, the healing 
of the lame, the paralytic, and the blind, the raising of dead peo- 
ple to life, the triumphal entry, the crucifixion, Christ as judge, 
and detailed expositions of the Christian rites of baptism and 
the eucharist. Nine of these themes appear on the walls of the 
catacombs in the first three centuries. It may be noted inci- 
dentally that of the less than a dozen Old Testament illustra- 
tions used by Justin in the apologies, the following adorn the 
catacombs: Adam, the three Hebrew children, Elijah, Moses 
at the bush, and Noah. 

The amount of agreement between these sources—Clement, 
Justin, and the catacombs—is remarkably large. It is the more 

6 The glib way in which the processes of natural growth (which might more fittingly 
illustrate slowness, as in Epictetus Discourses i. 15. 2) are here turned to an emphasis 
on the rapidity and dramatic nature of the Lord’s coming should furnish a check to our 
confidence in the correctness of our interpretation of the “growth” parables in the 


gospels. That the application here is Clement’s own is shown by its absence in IT Clem. 
11:2 f., where the quotation of the apocryphon continues for another sentence. 
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striking when it is remembered that much of the sepulchral art 
springs from the simple piety of the lower classes, while in Jus- 
tin (and, to a lesser extent, in Clement) we have the representa- 
tive of official and educated Christianity. Yet no one, surely, 
will be so rash as to suggest that there is any direct dependence 
of the artists on the literature. The agreement is due to the ori- 
gin of both monuments, the literary and the pictorial, in the 
same movement—and somewhere near the same current in the 
stream. The letter of Clement is one by-product of an experi- 
ence that also found expression on the walls of the catacombs. 
Heirs to a common tradition, possessors of a common faith, the 
letter-writer and the painter draw upon a common fund of illus- 
tration. 

It should always be remembered that the literature and the 
art are but partial expressions of the much more inclusive relig- 
ious movement which produced them. The whole of early 
Christianity is not to be found in one of them to the exclusion of 
the other, nor yet is it all included in both. The main stream is 
there, but many an eddy and backwash vanished with hardly a 
trace. Again, it must often have happened that an interest that 
was widespread in the common faith found a meager reflection 
in the literature and a fuller expression in the art. For example, 
the equation of the “sign” of Jonah with the Passion of Jesus 
bobs up for only a moment in the stream of gospel tradition, but 
appears as the most popular of subjects in the subterranean art. 
The ultimate source of the symbol, however, is not the gospel 
saying or the painter’s brush, but the living faith that had made 
the identification before the gospels were written or the frescos 
painted. 

The agreement, then, between Clement and the catacombs is 
based on something broader than common locality. These pic- 
tures are close to the “average” of early Christian faith and 
experience; even before orthodoxy existed they were orthodox. 
The agreement of a document like I Clement with the paintings 
of the catacombs may, therefore, be taken as an indication of 
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the position of I Clement in the Christian life of the time. The 
literary support for the agreements of these two, found in such 
writing as that of the apologists, reinforces this assertion. Or, 
to say the same thing from a different viewpoint, the frescos of 
the catacombs can be used to supplement the testimony of early 
Christian literature as to the main currents of Christian life in 
the first few centuries. 

In the task of locating the Fourth Gospel with reference to 
these main currents, it is therefore worth while to note its rela- 
tion to catacomb illustration. The sepulchral cycle depends on 
John for three scenes: the raising of Lazarus, the woman at the 
well, and the water changed to wine at Cana. The other scenes 
of the New Testament cycle are probably drawn from the first 
three gospels. This is certain in the case of the Madonna, the 
woman with an issue of blood, the adoration of the Wise Men, 
the Good Shepherd carrying the sheep, the annunciation, the 
healing of a leper, Christ enthroned and surrounded by his 
disciples, and Christ as judge. It is probable in the case of the 
baptism scene, for John passes over the actual baptism without 
mentioning it; and in the multiplication of the loaves, whose 
seven baskets suggest the four thousand in Matthew and Mark. 
No decision is possible in the healing of the blind man and the 
paralytic. 

In the use of Old Testament illustrations, the Fourth Gospel 
is decidedly out of step. It admits that the Law was given 
through Moses (1:17, etc.), but insists that something different 
and much better came through Jesus. This is very different 
from earlier presentations of Jesus as the giver of a new law—a 
second Moses. John has no appreciation of Moses, and has noth- 
ing to correspond with any of the Moses scenes in the cata- 
combs—indeed, it denies what is implied by one of them, in the 
assertion that no one has seen God at any time (1:18). 

Abraham appears in the pages of this gospel (8:33 f.), but not 
as one who sacrificed his son. There is an allusion to Jacob’s 
ladder (1:51), but this is not pictured in the catacombs. The 
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story of the serpent of brass is referred to by John (3:14), but 
rejected by the artists. The rain of manna is used by this evan- 
gelist (6:31 f.) as a symbol of the temporary Jewish dispensa- 
tion as contrasted with the living bread that symbolized the 
eternal duration of Christianity. One picture of the fall of the 
manna occurs in the catacombs, but it is so presented as to sym- 
bolize the Christian Eucharist—an impossibility for John.’ 

The lack of agreement between John and the catacombs is 
striking and is intensified by comparison with the first three gos- 
pels. Matthew and Luke use twice as many incidents from the 
Hebrew scriptures as John does, and even Mark, although it al- 
ludes to only three scriptural incidents, is no parallel to John. 
For we have seen that John’s two incidents (the manna and the 
serpent) disagreed with the artistic tradition; while of Mark’s 
three incidents—David and the presentation loaves, the crea- 
tion of mankind (Adam and Eve), and Moses before the bush— 
two are shared with the fresco cycle. The failure of the Fourth 
Gospel to support a single fresco in the Old Testament cycle is 
the more striking because of the author’s use of the Synoptic 
Gospels as sources. Luke and Mark were probably his primary 
sources, but he does not follow them in the inclusion of any Old 
Testament incidents in that popular collection of symbols which 
were later painted on the walls of the catacombs. 

Moreover, in Mark, Luke, and Matthew, these stories are 
Christian; they are brought in as authority and justification for 
what Jesus has done or taught. The same feeling of inclusion of 
the Old Testament within the Christian tradition lies back of 
the dominance of the sepulchral cycle by Old Testament themes. 
But in John, these references—and the incident of the manna— 
are the property of Judaism, which is the antithesis of Chris- 
tianity. It is in John that we find the narrow and bitter state- 
ment which might have deprived early Christianity of its rich 
heritage from Judaism: ‘“‘All that came before me are thieves 


and robbers.” 


7 It is interpreted in this fashion by Kaufmann, oP. cit., p. 300. 
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The treatment of the Old Testament in John is startlingly dis- 
tinct from its treatment in the catacombs. In this respect the 
catacombs are supported by the mass of second-century litera- 
ture, while the Fourth Gospel is supported by a few other Chris- 
tian books. This excommunication of Hebrew history and liter- 
ature in John is in some way related to the currents of Christian 
life that swept men like Marcion to prominence. The so-called 
“Gnostic” repudiation of the Old Testament probably grew out 
of situations similar to the one that led the fourth evangelist to 
take such an unappreciative attitude to the Jewish Scriptures. 

Nor is there much agreement between John and the cata- 
combs in non-biblical scenes. There is in John no such happy 
hunting ground for parallels to fresco ornamentation as is sup- 
plied by the impressive twentieth chapter of I Clement. In this 
chapter Clement begins with the major aspects of nature—sky, 
luminaries, and ocean, and sweeps through the cosmos to a 
climax that is both forceful and delicate in the observation that 
“the smallest of animals meet together in concord and peace.” 

John has nothing that resembles either this argument from 
the cosmos to the creator or the intuition of the Synoptic Jesus 
that God who clothed the lilies in beauty cares for man. There 
are in the Fourth Gospel no flowers, no birds, no animals, except 
the beast of burden that carries Jesus to Jerusalem for the tri- 
umphal entry. Fields of wheat appear as a figure of rhetoric, 
and a seed is chosen (as with Paul) as a sign of the necessity of 
sacrificial death; but appreciative treatment of nature is absent. 
There is a vine in John, but it, too, is so much more than a vine 
that it brings no breath from the vineyard to the pages of the 
gospel. Its symbolism is as unnatural and rigorous as that of the 
tree of the cross in the Middle Ages. It carries a somewhat dif- 
ferent message from the eschatology of the vine in Clement and 
the catacombs. 

This unappreciative attitude toward nature is not held by the 
majority of the Christians of the second century. Aristides, one 


of the first apologists, begins his defense of Christianity by call- 
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ing in the cosmos as a witness. Pictures of seasons, winds, ocean, 
sun, moon, etc., adorn the catacombs. The most vigorous re- 
pudiators of this world in early Christianity were those thinkers 
we call the Gnostics. In the system of thought which they de- 
veloped, the world of matter was evil and hostile to the world of 
spiritual values. From some source or other a very similar dual- 
ism has colored John. In it this world is a lower world of dark- 
ness opposed to the upper world of light. It rejected the incar- 
nate Logos, and its ruler was hostile to Jesus. It, thus, was 
bound to hate the Christians, who are not of the world, as Jesus 
was not of this world (cf. 15:18 f.; 17:1 ff.). 

This lack of agreement between the Gospel of John and the 
catacombs is much more striking than that of most of the liter- 
ary monuments, and it inevitably raises the question, ‘“‘Why 
have students of early Christian art so generally regarded John 
as one of the main sources of catacomb iconography?” It is 
common to find all colorless incidents that might be taken from 
any gospel assigned to John. This is due to agreement not in 
subject matter but in method of treatment. It is generally 
agreed that the art of the sepulchral cycle is symbolic rather 
than narrative or realistic.’ The students of art see clearly that 
John’s treatment of the tradition is identical with that of the 
catacombs. Thus they easily credit to him more than can be 
established as his. And, in addition, this striking agreement in 
method blinds their eyes to the lack of agreement in the Old 
Testament cycle. 

That John’s treatment of the earlier material is that of the 
symbolist is plain. The same arguments that are used in estab- 
lishing the symbolic nature of catacomb illustration will apply 
to John. Why is the biblical cycle of the catacombs limited to 
relatively few incidents? For the same reason that in John there 


8 For a brief statement see Percy Gardner, The Principles of Christian Art (London, 
1928), pp. 141 f., 172 f. The critical literature is surveyed and the latest champion of 
“realism” answered by H. Lother, Realismus und Symbolismus in der altchristlichen 


Kunst) Tiibingen, 1931). 
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are only seven miracles, as opposed to the score or more in the 
earlier gospels. These are the ones which easily lend themselves 
to the representation of an idea. Why did the artists who paint- 
ed the sepulchral cycle represent the healing of the paralytic in a 
single figure—a man with his bed on his back? For the same 
reason that John neglects to tell us when the interview with 
Nicodemus came to an end. In both mediums it is the economy 
of symbolism, which eschews that detailed treatment which may 
lead the attention away from the heart of the symbol. It is an 
interesting agreement, also, that the artists and the evangelist 
are using as symbols incidents whose actuality is to them un- 
questioned. Jonah was actually swallowed by the hippocampus, 
says the artist, but the meaning is that Jesus died and rose 
again. Jesus did actually multiply the loaves, says John, but 
the meaning is that he is the bread of life. 

It has been suggested by Lamberton that the artists in the 
catacombs rejected the numerous parables from the first three 
gospels because they were not easily susceptible of symbolic 
treatment.? The Fourth Gospel also rejects them, and uses a 
few striking allegories in their place. But all these agreements 
should not lead us into the easy fallacy of assuming that the 
Fourth Gospel is the source of early Christian symbolism, which 
its author created de novo. 

Two considerations prohibit this claim. The first is the ex- 
istence of religious symbolism in paganism before the beginning 
of the Christian Era. This can be substantiated for the older 
“national” religions as well as for the newer mystery cults. In 
the mysteries, especially, we are aware of the prominent part 
played by symbolism during the initiation ceremonies. That 
this symbolism was given some sort of artistic expression is sug- 
gested in the obscure references to these ceremonies which sur- 
vive, and especially by the frescos and reliefs in the Mithraic 


9C. D. Lamberton, Themes from St. John’s Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb Painting 
(Princeton, n.d.), p. 71, n. 112. For Lamberton, symbolic means Johannine, and thus 
most (N.T.) catacomb scenes are Johannine. 
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caves. Some of these are adorned with a brief cycle of scenes of 
undoubted symbolic character. 

The second consideration is the appearance of symbolism in 
Christian documents earlier than John. Jonah receives his defi- 
nition as symbol of the Passion in Matthew. Clement of Rome 
has a gallery of symbols in his letter. It is interesting to note 
that almost all the illustrations which are explicitly defined as 
symbols by Clement are non-biblical, and not distinctively 
Christian. Could the symbolization of Christian art have come 
in first with the treatment of themes taken over straight from 
paganism? Such themes may have carried their symbolical sig- 
nificance with them from paganism—as the alternation of the 
seasons symbolizes the resurrection in Clement. Or the very 
“‘paganness”’ of these themes may have demanded symbolic defi- 
nition before they could be employed as Christian symbols. 
From symbolic use of these non-biblical scenes the Christians 
turned almost at once to a symbolic use of Old Testament scenes 
originally used as simple illustration or as argument in polemic. 
The employment of scenes from the gospel as symbols probably 
developed along with the symbolizing of the Old Testament. 
But not in one year or in one place was early Christianity sub- 
jected to forces that favored symbolism, but in divers places and 
divers manners. 

The art of the persecuted church, the Hellenistic Christian 
art, is dominated by symbolism down to the fourth century and 
the days of the church’s triumph. Before that triumph, the 
Mediterranean world was covered with an almost uniform ve- 
neer of Hellenistic culture, and the painting of the church pro- 
duced in this culture is predominantly symbolic. But by the 
fourth century the native cultures, especially of the vigorous 
East, are breaking through the crust of Hellenism.’? Dalton de- 


10 This figure is used of the art by E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography 
and the School of Provence (Princeton, 1918), pp. 160, 177-79, etc. The vigorous per- 
sistence and ultimate resurgence of the indigenous cultures has been argued by A. T. 
Olmstead, “New Testament Times and Now,” Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety, LIII (1933), 311-25. 
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scribes the formation of a Christian art in the fifth century as a 
compromise between Hellenist and Semite. He says that the 
Semite was characterized (among other things) by “love of nar- 
rative for itself... . fervor, and the resolve to reach truth in 
emotion, however ugly the reality.’ It is generally agreed that 
the appearance of interest in detail, in narrative, and in realism 
is due to a resurgence of indigenous culture hitherto submerged 
by Hellenisticism. 

If John and the Synoptic Gospels be quizzed on this basis 
with reference to their cultural origin, it appears that the sym- 
bolic John was created in the Hellenistic culture that produced 
the art of the sepulchral cycle. The character of the Semitic in- 
fluence on later Christian art, on the other hand, is similar to 
those elements in the Synoptics which distinguish them from 
John. Their greater interest in narrative as narrative, and epi- 
sodes ad infinitum, the more emotional realism of their accounts 
—all these suggest the influence of sources that go back to 
Palestinian Christianity. 

I am well aware that this is an argument based on the broad- 
est of generalities, but the distinctions made here really exist. 
No one who is familiar with John’s treatment of the earlier gos- 
pels can study the technique of the catacomb artists without 
being reminded of the evangelist. The figures of the frescos like 
those of the gospel are impersonal, colorless types, and symbols. 
In both monuments, realism and emotion are missing. Gospel 
and fresco are rooted in a common culture. In other words, the 
catacombs also testify that John was written outside Palestine 
in the Hellenistic milieu by one who was a Hellenist of the Hel- 
lenists. 

But they show just as clearly in their failure to support 
John’s low estimate of the Jewish heritage that John is not a 
representative of the main stream of Christian life in the early 
second century. Against the popularity of the Old Testament 
cycle exemplified in the catacombs, the anti-Semitism of John 

10. M. Dalton, East Christian Art (Oxford, 1925), pp. 1-8. 
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as of the later Marcion was futile. John, too, would have be- 
come heretical had it not been saved by the satisfaction which a 
symbol-loving Hellenistic Christianity derived from reading its 
stories, and also—it must be admitted—by the opportune ap- 
pearance of an Irenaeus as its champion.” Thus the comparison 
of the iconography of the catacombs with the content of the 
Fourth Gospel has two significant results: (1) it supports evi- 
dence from other areas in indicating that John is an extra- 
Palestinian, Hellenistic gospel; (2) it supports evidence from 
other sources, again, in indicating that John was in some re- 
spects a stranger to the main current that flowed on to become 
catholic Christianity. 

Tn fact, W. von Loewenich has recently argued that all that saved John from being 
relegated to the “Gnostics” was the vigor with which Irenaeus employed it as one of the 
inevitable four (Das Johannes-Verstindnis im sweiten Jahrhundert [Bethefte zur ZNTW 


13] [Giessen, 1932]). 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS STRIFE 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 
HE National Conference of Jews and Christians is a 
sort of permanent religious disarmament conference 
with a history of several years of energetic activity. 
Under Protestant auspices it has brought together representa- 
tives of the three faiths to discuss points of tension and to pro- 
mote understanding by means of round-table seminars. Eventu- 
ally they came to feel the need of facts, and the volume by Sil- 
cox and Fisher’ is the result of an attempt to meet this need. 

In January, 1933, the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search approved a study requested by the Conference of Jews 
and Christians which was to be a series of ‘community case 
studies” for the purpose of discovering the actual contacts 
and relationships, locating the difficulties as well as the forces 
making for understanding and co-operation. The two authors 
spent six months gathering material, but abandoned the original 
plan and wrote the report on the basis of “‘cursory studies” in 
thirteen cities in the United States and three in Canada, be- 
sides “incidental studies” in New York, Philadelphia, and New- 
ark—nineteen cities in all. Limited by lack of funds, they pre- 
sent the material topically, treating the subjects of discrimina- 
tion and social distance, relations in social work, education, 
intermarriage, proselyting, and co-operation. 

The motive which prompted the preparation of the book was 
undoubtedly irenic, and the authors present their findings and 
opinions with a manifest desire to be objective, but the report 
will not please all who read it. Many Catholics and Jews will 

* Claris Edwin Silcox and Galen Fisher, Catholics, Jews and Protestants: A Study of 
Relationships in the United States and Canada. New York and London: Harper & Bros. 
(published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research), 1934. Pp. xvi+369 


$2.50. 
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object strenuously to certain passages and Protestant readers 
will differ widely in their reaction. 

Just how far it is possible to mitigate strife by getting at the 
underlying facts may depend largely on the type of conflict. 
Arbitration and mediation have often worked well in civil dis- 
putes and in international relations. Whether racial strife and 
religious conflict are equally subject to the same sort of objec- 
tive arbitration may be questioned. It may well be that politi- 
cal conflict differs essentially from the struggles between races 
and religions. 

Conflict between nations, leading to war, is, of all forms of 
strife, the most intense and the least enduring. It is also very 
formal, with a ceremonial beginning or declaration and a cere- 
monial ending or treaty. That the treaty often ends the conflict 
completely is witnessed by many alliances between former 
belligerents. 

Religious conflict and racial conflict differ in both these 
respects. There is no formal beginning and there is no formal or 
ceremonial ending. There is no declaration of war, nor can 
there be any treaty of peace. In the case of nations there are 
formal representatives duly accredited; ministers and plenipo- 
tentiaries who can speak authoritatively. In race conflict this is 
impossible. The race has no representative. There can be no 
formal contacts or communications with the race as a whole. In 
the very nature of the relations there cannot be any accredited 
representative. 

Religious conflict might conceivably have somewhat more of 
a formal beginning and ending, for it is possible to have organi- 
zation, and in the case of the Catholic church there are duly 
accredited representatives clothed not with delegated power 
but with omnipotent or at least infallible authority, and even 
though the Protestants are not so well organized, yet there are 
federations that might be thought to make it possible for some 
analogy to the relation between nations to obtain. Yet this is 


not and cannot be the case. 
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For there is another important difference between national 
conflict and religious strife. The differences between nations 
are open to discussion and negotiation. The quarrel is over 
public acts or utterances that are apparent to all and that can 
be defended or disallowed. If it is possible for the diplomats 
to compromise the differences, the war may be prevented, and 
- many times the whole matter can be left to an impartial arbi- 
trator to decide according to his conception of justice. The two 
parties are in theory and in dignity equal. They come together 
to discuss the differences and the issues which threaten their 
peace and to decide them after discussion. But religious con- 
flict differs essentially from strife between nations, and the 
difference is so profound that it modifies completely the possi- 
bility of a formal ending of the strife and conflict. With unim- 
portant exceptions, which are really not exceptions at all, the 
issues between religious groups who are in conflict are not de- 
batable and are not subject to discussion. Round-table con- 
ferences which include Catholics, Jews, and Protestants have 
been held and will be held again, but those who have held them 
will recognize the exact truth of this statement just made. 
Round-table conferences are at best futile, though they do help 
the minority party. For religious groups are not free to com- 
promise, and the essentials of the faith are so sacred that they 
are not subject to discussion and debate. The essential articles 
of the creed are not of human but divine origin, and each one 
of the conflicting parties feels that he has no power to compro- 
mise with what heaven has commanded. Moreover, the Catho- 
lic church and the Protestant church are pre-eminently im- 
perialistic. The map of Africa, and indeed the map of every 
religious field, is divided off into territories which each mission- 
ary organization claims. These fields are to be cultivated by 
the different societies, and the map divides the whole territory. 
But there is not one map but two, and every Protestant society 


has its field of territory which it claims for its own, and these 


Protestant fields overlap completely those claimed by the 
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Catholics. The conflict between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism is, therefore, a conflict between two groups, both of whom 
claim universality, hope to convert the entire world, and have 
central objects of belief that are sacred and not open to dis- 
cussion. This makes a different type of strife from that which 
obtains between nations. 

Race conflict is quite different from national and religious 
conflict. It is even more informal. It does have a beginning in 
every case, but the beginning is hard to locate in time; and 
there does sometimes come an end, but the end is so gradual 
that no one knows when it has arrived. But the phenomena of 
racial strife have other fundamental differences. While nations 
fight other nations for something that is done, or threatened to 
be done, and while religions strive with other religions for what 
they believe and say, there is, in the case of both religions and 
nations, the possibility of change. But racial conflict is founded 
not on what people do, or think, or believe, but on what they 
are, and what they are cannot be changed. The basis of the 
classification is assumed to be biological and therefore im- 
mutable. 

It is quite proper to urge that some races are so called with- 
out any warrant in anthropology or biology for the designation. 
While this may be exactly true, it makes no difference whatever 
in the nature of racial conflict. From the standpoint of sociol- 
ogy a race is not one which is anthropologically different or 
biologically demonstrated. A race with which people are in 
conflict is a group of people who are considered as a race, and 
these thoughts or considerations are determinative in conduct 
and in attitude. Racial conflict is, therefore, the most enduring 
of all. The outcome may be the submission of one, or a state 
of accommodation, or the amalgamation by intermarriage until 
there is a blending of the two races. 

The conflict between Jews everywhere and those among 
whom they live is a racial conflict. That the Jews belong to a 


separate biological race is doubtful and perhaps not true. 
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Nevertheless, the conflict is sociologically racial, for they are 
regarded as a separate race, are treated as a separate race, and 
hold themselves together as if they were a separate race. Racial 
conflict may exist by itself, when the religion of the two races 
is the same, as among the Negroes and the whites in America, 
or religious conflict may exist without racial differentiation; but 
when the two come together, and two groups differ both in race 
and in religion, the intensity of the conflict is increased. The 
Jews are therefore the object of attention on two counts—race 
and religion—and growing out of these two there is a third dif- 
ference, that of culture. And when a group highly conscious of 
itself is conspicuous, easily identified, and numerous to the 
number of several million, differing in religion, culture, and race, 
it would seem easy to assume that conflict would arise. Add to 
these factors the competition for status and for economic op- 
portunity of the alien minority and their own determination to 
be separate and unmixed, preserving a foreign culture of their 
own, the essential conditions of anti-Semitic conflict may be 
assumed to be present. Whether the Jews live in the city or the 
country or preponderantly in one or the other seems to have 
little relevance. Whether they engage in manufacture or busi- 
ness or banking, or whether they become professional or owners 
of moving pictures or writers of books seems to make little 
difference. What is important is that they compete with the 
majority, either for status or for monetary advantage; and 
prejudice against them is the result of the social order in its 
efforts to resist unwelcome change. The fact that Jews have 
historically been moneylenders or merchants is seen to be of 
minor importance considering the fact that there is widespread 
discrimination against Jews in academic life, even extending to 
the exclusion of Jewish students from medical and other schools. 

For it must not be forgotten that social attitudes, particularly 
collective social attitudes, are not limited to the occasions 
which call them forth. Once the attitude has been established 
in a given society, it may persist long after the actual occasion 
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which gave rise to it. The attitude of hostility toward the Jew- 
ish race is against a group which is not really a race at all, and 
it arose in historic times long ago. Nevertheless the attitude 
persists and seems to be perennial. The self-conscious group is 
opposed. The opposition increases the self-consciousness, and 
the increased self-consciousness in turn makes greater the oppo- 
sition. And so the vicious cycle proceeds. 

Race prejudice and race conflict sometimes end, but they 
take a long time to end. Conflicts between nations may end 
quickly when one party will agree to do something which the 
other one demands. Even religious conflict would end if one 
would give up and accept the faith of the other. But racial con- 
flict cannot end in the same way because the Jew cannot cease 
to be a Jew. He does not want to cease to be a Jew, but if he did 
want to, he could not. The attitude is therefore directed 
against what is assumed always to be inevitable and unalter- 
able. The only way a Jew could cease to be a Jew would be to 
have one or both parents not Jews, but marriages are not made 
by policy-makers; they occur when two people decide to mate. 
This in the nature of the case is a slow process; and when the 
whole culture and educational training and racial pride of a 
people unite to prevent this from happening and to discourage 
it in every way, it eventually and inevitably prolongs the con- 
flict. 

Not that the Jew is to be blamed, because, as we have said, 
in a sociological study no one is to be blamed, but certainly the 
Jew is least of all to be blamed. 

The Jew should not change because he cannot. No one ought 
to do what he cannot do. His values are as sacred as his neigh- 
bor’s. His desire for status is surely as intense as that of those 
around him. His love for his children is as great and his ambi- 
tion for their success is as high. Moreover, his effort to gather 
his children into schools to revive the ancient, sacred language, 
and to indoctrinate the young into the traditions of the race so 
that they may develop their own life and get an enhanced sense 
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of the value of their own culture—all these things they must do 
lest they be swallowed up, lest Israel die and disappear. But he 
feels that Israel must not die or disappear. The cause of Israel 
is sacred; it is holy. The question is not debatable; it is a com- 
pulsion, and so they go on as they have gone on for ages, and 
so they will go on as they must. 

Intermarriage is rightly regarded as dangerous to the sacred 
cause. In orthodox Jewry it is the occasion for the saying of 
prayers for the dead. It must be discouraged and is discouraged. 
Such mixed marriages are not infrequent and seem to be increas- 
ing, but they are relatively few, and the melting-pot is held by 
Jews and neighbors alike to be an inaccurate and undesirable 
metaphor. They do not want to melt. They refuse to be assimi- 
lated. They prefer to be undigested. 

But if we are to understand the desire of the Jew to remain 
separate, we must also take into account that the reaction of 
those with whom he competes is also due to an attitude which 
cannot be controlled. War against the nation is directed against 
an alien abroad. Conflict in religion is directed against an erring 
brother who ought to come back to the fold. But conflict in 
racial relations is directed to an alien in the midst who belongs 
to a different kind and yet who insists on trying to obtain all 
the values which the society offers to its own. There seems to be 
no alternative to prejudice, resentment, discrimination and at 
times persecution, human nature being what it is. The history 
of the Jews from Nebuchadnezzar to Hitler has shown what 
this type of conflict turns out to be. The pride of the Jewish 
race is its continuity. Its opponent regards it as the chief re- 
proach against the race. But to the Jew this is indeed the chief 
social value, so precious that he has been willing to pay for it 
with thousands of years of suffering. It is still so treasured that 
he has been willing to pay whatever price is necessary in order 
to retain it. There may be some who think it can be retained 
without paying a price, but the sociologist sees no warrant for 
this assumption. Assimilation would indeed be loss and death, 
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but on the other hand it would be union and peace. There 
seems to be not the slightest reason to expect assimilation to 
take place, but there is even less reason to expect the disappear- 
ance of discrimination and prejudice if the separation continues. 
Men may legally and freely worship God according to their own 
conscience, but they cannot be guaranteed acceptance into the 
voluntary associations whose members wish to discriminate. 
The conflict between Catholics and Protestants is all the 
more difficult because it is a kind of family quarrel. The Catho- 
lic holds to most of the essentials of the faith which the Protes- 
tant regards as sacred. He differs only in a few respects, and 
these differences could be easily settled if he would consent to 
change, and he would not have to change very much. But the 
little that he would have to change is important—so important 
that it is again sacred, undebatable, not to be discussed or ar- 
bitrated. Nations fight against nations for specific acts. Races 
contend against races on account of unalterable facts. But 
religious conflict is concerned with what people believe, and it 
is assumed that they can change their belief if they would be 
willing to accept the truth. And some of them of course do 
accept it. There are Catholics who are converted to Protes- 
tantism, and Protestants who are converted to Catholicism. If 
all Catholics would embrace Protestantism, the conflict would 
cease. If all Protestants would embrace Catholicism there 
would be no more difficulty. Each party hopes eventually to 
conquer all the rest, but in the meantime the bitterness of the 
family quarrels remains. There is no more irreconcilable enemy 
of the Catholic church than a converted priest. There is no 
more enthusiastic Catholic than one who has come to that 
church from Protestantism. The refusal of one to accept the 
teachings of the other may indeed be laid down to ignorance, 
but even ignorance has some culpability, for there is always 
someone ready to enlighten him, and when a man is not only 
ignorant but stubbornly refuses to accept the truth, he be- 
comes a very easy mark for persecution and discrimination. 
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The pope may speak on the radio to the whole wide world, 
but the best word he can have for the Protestants is an admoni- 
tion to the heretics who should accept the faith to return to the 
one true, universal church. He cannot do otherwise, for he has 
a sacred trust. But the Protestant has his own access to the 
sacred writing, on which he considers the church to be founded. 
He believes that Christ demands his allegiance to another way 
of life. He cannot do otherwise; God help him. His values are 
equally sacred, undebatable, not to be discussed or compro- 
mised. 

Facts like these furnish, perhaps, the best explanation of why 
the word “intolerance” belongs peculiarly to religious conflict. 
He who knows so much of the truth and has accepted so large 
a part of the sacred body of doctrine and yet refuses to accept 
the rest of it seems destined to be regarded as a man with a 
stubborn will. To permit him to go his way would be to show 
indifference to sacred truth. Moreover, his evil example may 
lead others to perdition. Therefore one should be intolerant 
toward him and if necessary persecute him for the good of his 
soul and the souls of others whom he might lead astray. 

But we must be on our guard against the assumption that 
what characterizes the Christian religion is necessarily true of 
all religions everywhere. Without going into the matter fully 
for lack of time and space, the assertion is ventured that in- 
tolerance is particularly at home among those religions which 
have come down from the Semitic tradition. It has always 
characterized Christianity, and it is certainly indigenous to 
Mohammedanism. Moreover, there is abundant evidence in the 
sacred writings that intolerance was no stranger to Judaism 
when they had the power of numbers. In Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome religions were certainly less intolerant and more humane. 
In the modern world the primitive people, all of whom have 
religion, are remarkably tolerant and hospitable to any new 
message which a religious teacher will bring among them. The 
most outstanding example of religious tolerance is perhaps to be 
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found in China, where it is hardly too much to say that three 
religions live side by side in complete harmony. There are 
millions of Chinese who worship devoutly in the temples of 
three separate religions existing side by side. They go to the 
Confucian temple to honor the sage, and on set occasions and 
high holidays they also go to the Buddhist and to the Taoist 
temples. The Semitic traditions from which Christianity and 
Mohammedanism also sprang is the most intolerant of all. 
Perhaps it is due to two aspects of these religions: first, the 
claim to universality and absolute dominion; second, the divine 
character of their revelation, giving them an unalterable system 
from which they are not at liberty to diverge. 

But there is another aspect of the conflict between Catholics 
and Protestants which is worth noting. It is indeed true that 
the issues are framed in terms of theological differences and 
written creeds which must be assented to, but these are not 
so unalterable as other elements. The conflict between funda- 
mentalists and modernists in Protestantism becomes at times 
very bitter and would seem absolutely irreconcilable, and yet 
the sociologist can confidently predict an end to this religious 
warfare. It will come about through discussion and the gradual 
modification of the points of view of one or both or because 
the issues will some day seem to be outgrown. But in the case 
of the Catholic and Protestant controversy there is in addition 
to creed and article of faith another important difference, name- 
ly, that of culture. As the volume under discussion clearly 
shows, Catholicism is more than a religion and a creed. It is 
professedly a culture, and the sociologist is in complete agree- 
ment with this claim. Now cultural differences, while more 
vague and undefined than creedal ones, are much more stub- 
born and more difficult to alter. The mores of a people are 
never the result of deliberate formulations. They are collective 
phenomena which grow up without planning, and, having 
grown up, they are non-logical in their origins and in their 
character. Attachment to them is deep-rooted in the emotional 
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life of the people. Moreover, the mores are forever true and 
right from the standpoint of those who accept them, and they 
are likewise sacred and not open to debate. But being ways of 
acting, in addition to ways of talking and believing, they are 
much less easily altered and much more resistant to change. 
The conflict is between two peoples who feel in some degree 
alien to each other. It tends further to intensify the fratricidal 
war which is the type of conflict in most religious controversies. 

It is not the intention to present a pessimistic statement. No 
statement is pessimistic if true. If it be not true, it matters 
little whether it be pessimistic or optimistic. Jews might con- 
ceivably give up their separatism, gladly becoming at one with 
the culture of the people where they live; Catholics might con- 
vert all the Protestants; Protestants might convert all the 
Catholics; some union might arise which would be a blending of 
both of these, but these events are too remote for serious con- 
sideration. 

And if the conflict is to endure for a long time, it is well to 
know it and be prepared for it. A passionate lover of peace is 
not inconsistent for advocating a navy, if war seems inevitable. 
We cannot be accused of desiring arson if we organize a fire 
department. We have a duty to face the facts if we can discover 
them. 

And if it be that the conflict is inevitable, we may expect the 
three groups in question to press the conflict. Victory being 
remote, either surrender or renewed combat would seem the 
alternatives. One war is named from its duration of thirty 
years; and another is known as the Hundred Years’ War. The 
conflict between Catholics and Protestants has gone on for 
more than four hundred years, and between Jews and their 
neighbors in every land for more than two thousand years. And 
since neither side is ready to give in, let them continue to fight 
it out. And if they fight, let them fight hard. Fighting is to be 
avoided if feasible, but to strike softly is not merciful, it is fool- 
ish. If you must hit, hit hard. 
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But hard fighting does not mean unfair fighting. Even carnal 
warfare has its mitigations, its Red Cross. The religious wars 
of the future may be expected to be conducted with less ferocity 
than in the past. Indeed, much mitigation has already been 
achieved. We do not now employ the thumbscrew and the 
rack for the glory of the Lord. Men are not now burned at the 
stake for heresy. The intolerance, bigotry, and persecution of 
our day is more negative, more in the nature of exclusion from 
privileges because of nonconformity than of efforts to force 
agreement. 

Those who feel distress at the strife, the waste, the needless 
suffering, and the unholy bitterness can do much to call atten- 
tion to the injury that comes from fighting with the wrong 
weapons. They can remind the minorities of the effects of their 
procedure that are irritating; they can admonish the majority; 
and they can help to create a public to which both parties to a 
conflict must ultimately look. For the public wants justice and 
admires fair play, even in a fight. 

Prejudice is narrowing. It is a form of emotional and intel- 
lectual indolence. It is a refusal to make distinctions while re- 
acting to a stereotype. Prejudice toward a racial or a religious 
group is a collective phenomenon with roots in the distant past. 
Not being individual it cannot be changed by any number of 
individuals, however well meaning. But something can be 
done; and every generous act and every noble utterance on the 
subject has its effect, however small. And it is possible to have 
strong convictions and unyielding loyalty without wasteful 
hatred or harmful intolerance, meanwhile fighting valiantly for 


a cause. 

Co-operation is the most important means of reducing preju- 
dice. Perhaps it is the only effective way. The volume we are 
considering has a chapter on this subject, and there could be 
no more important one. For what sociologists call the primary 
group attitude seems essential for the overcoming of unfriendli- 
ness. To find or to create a situation in which the feeling of ‘‘we” 
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arises is to form bonds that unite. Whoever brings Catholic and 
Protestant together where they speak of each other as co- 
operating members of a group, where they develop a feeling of 
“we” and learn to say “our” and “us”; whoever brings a Jew 
and another into such a unity has done something to make the 
ravages of prejudice less severe. 

The effects of such contact and co-operation must not be 
exaggerated. Sometimes they are very transitory. To expect 
too much is to risk disappointment and to invite reaction. He 
who tries to mitigate prejudice must be like a man who plants 
an orchard in his old age, knowing that he himself will never 
eat of the fruit of the trees. 

There is, finally, another possibility that might conceivably 
end the conflict of Catholic and Jew and Protestant, not so re- 
mote as to be unthinkable, and that is the triumph or even the 
threatened triumph of irreligion. Militant atheism and violent 
opposition to all religion is seen in more than one nation today. 
Should this thing grow, there might be a great change in the 
attitudes and practices of the servants of the God of love toward 
each other. Followers of the meek and lowly Jesus, who taught 
universal love, even of one’s enemies, might cease their perse- 
cution of each other and turn their attention to the godless. 

But the triumph of atheism is not even a present threat and 
the harmony of all those who profess to follow Jesus Christ is, 
therefore, remote—still more distant in the unity of all those 
who worship the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
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I 

HAT the deep antipathy between science and theology, 

often denied of late, remains a fact is seen in the eager- 

ness with which religious circles have seized upon re- 
ports of profound changes taking place in science and of a new 
modesty, or even perplexity, on the part of scientists in the 
matter of ultimate explanation of phenomena. With ardent 
anticipation many religionists accept the rumor that natural 
laws as rigid uniformities are coming under suspicion, that at 
least within the atom there may be indeterminate events, and 
that mechanism is now admitted to be inadequate as an ex- 
planation of the universe. Enormous conclusions are forthwith 
drawn from what is felt, if not stated, to be a defeat of the en- 
emy, science. It is straightway taken for granted that recent 
changes in science mean nothing less than a wide-open door 
for the return of supernaturalism. It is therefore worth while to 
inquire whether in fact unbelief is out of date. 

It is a familiar bit of strategy in debating to level at the oppo- 
nent the accusation under which one’s own position commonly 
suffers. Have you been attacked in the name of science? Charge 
your opponent with being unscientific. Are your tenets com- 
monly called bigoted? Accuse your detractors of prejudice. 
And especially, if you have borne the stigma of being behind the 
times, rejoice if some turn of fortune enables you to charge that 
your opponent is sticking to a nineteenth-century point of view, 
and that the latest word of modernity is on your side. The 
relish of thus turning the tables is quite evident in much recent 
theological argument, to the effect that naturalism has now been 
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put to shame, and that therefore we must once more explain 
nature and history by the assumption of purposeful guidance. 

It is no wonder that religious apologists rejoice at this oppor- 
tunity, after so long occupying a difficult position. From the 
beginnings of modern science they have resisted revision of their 
beliefs, only to be forced to yield one field after another. For 
the sake of maintaining doctrines with which their morale and 
their morals were closely wrapped up, they have had to stand 
in the embarrassing position of opposing the advance of knowl- 
edge. Not only have they faced avowed enemies of religion, but 
often of late they have found the enemy in the citadel itself. 
Many a modern presentation of theism is almost indistinguish- 
able from sheer naturalism; and in America, for example, a 
phenomenon called ‘‘religious humanism”’ within Unitarian and 
other liberal churches has attained sufficient importance to 
merit attack from leading theologians. The religious humanist 
abandons once for all any attempt to defend theological tenets 
inherited from the prescientific age, accepts naturalism without 
a qualm, and makes for himself a “‘religion” out of human ideals 
and values, which is thus in effect a “religion without God.”’ 
When thus even some religionists give up the struggle, one can 
understand with what joy theists grasp the occasion to assert 
that it is the unbelievers who have not heard the news from the 
camp of science. For once the defender of old positions has the 
delight of considering himself advanced. 

It would be unfair, of course, to represent the arguments 
in question as a mere gleeful trick in debate. Why should not 
multitudes wait wistfully for any turn of events that seems to 
remove obstacles to the old faith—when we consider how long it 
has been asserted that all human values depend on belief in the 
supernatural? Recall the dark connotation that clings to the 
word “atheism’’—the feeling ever more deeply implanted by 
repeated assertion, that outright abandonment of the God- 
concept must be accompanied by cynicism, despair, and moral 
indifference. So deeply is this preconception lodged that oc- 
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casionally one meets a “religious humanist” who in the same 
breath declares his disbelief in God and protests that he is no 
atheist. 

Let it be stated at once that, whether or not unbelief be out 
of date, what is out of date is the attitude just described—the 
notion that human values depend strictly upon a particular cos- 
mic philosophy; that human efforts must be fruitless and moral 
distinctions meaningless unless the cosmos itself has a moral 
character. It is really too late for our judgment to be swayed by 
this feeling. It ought by now to be clear that idealistic strivings 
contain their own rewards, and that valid moral imperatives 
correspond to basic desires of healthy human nature. Once this 
self-dependence of human aspirations is seen, questions about 
the nature of the universe remain interesting for our curiosity, 
but have not the burning urgency once attributed to them. Is 
it not a bit preposterous to assert that we cannot live, that 
nothing is worth while, unless we can make certain assertions 
about the ultimate nature of things—assertions which in the 
nature of the case the human mind is not capable of making 
with any certitude? We shall still be interested to inquire 
whether mechanism is an adequate concept for the description 
of natural processes; whether natural laws are strict uniformi- 
ties or only statistical probabilities; whether evolution is purely 
accidental or in some sense teleological; but these are academic 
questions as compared with such vital ones as What are the 
possibilities of human nature (now that it has in one way or 
another arrived here)? and What constitutes the good life for 


/ 


men and how is it to be attained? 


II 
Three questions are involved in asking whether unbelief is 
out of date: (1) Just what is it that recent advances in science 
have rendered obsolete? (2) Does the ‘‘God”’ alleged to have 
been rediscovered add anything significant to a humanistic 
philosophy of life? (3) To what extent, if any, does the pursuit 
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of human values require the aid of a doctrine of “cosmic sup- 
port’? 

What, then, has recent science discarded? A certain naive 
type of materialism, which conceived of matter as consisting of 
quite picturable atoms like tiny billiard balls, whose jostling 
and rebounding was to explain all happenings. Along with this, 
the conservation of matter and of energy were unquestioned; 
and the Jaws of nature were taken to be uniformities of such a 
sort that only incomplete information prevented us from pre- 
dicting the future in detail. This simple description now ap- 
pears inadequate. The concept of matter, so far from explain- 
ing everything, has itself become obscure. We have reached the 
point where no large-scale models of atoms or mental pictures 
of any kind give us an inkling of what the physical world in its 
true character is; instead we are told that the reality of things 
can be expressed only in mathematical formulas to which no 
pictures correspond. Within the atom, we are told, changes 
take place which present knowledge does not enable us to pre- 
dict, and which may be essentially unpredictable. From this it 
follows that “laws of nature’ may be only statistical probabili- 
ties in large-scale events. In a word, the new physics deals with 
phenomena for which nineteenth-century concepts are too 
simple. 

All this is very interesting, but it is not clear that it affects 
human life and destiny in any way. Modification of particular 
scientific tenets in the light of new observations is a far different 
thing from abandonment of the scientific attitude in favor of a 
return to prescientific guessing. It is deplorable that tremendous 
theological inferences are drawn from what is only an extension 
of our awareness of ignorance. Once more many in the religious 
world are drawing comfort from the incompleteness of scientific 
explanation. Men are glad that we do not know, so that we may 
be free to guess according to our taste. The less we understand 
nature, it seems, the more boldly are we to fill in the gaps in 
understanding with theological! assertions. Since we cannot say 
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what “matter” is, we are to declare straightway that reality is 
“spiritual” (as if we knew what that means). If electrons, etc., 
are only symbols of an indescribable reality, let us with Edding- 
ton use additional symbols ad libitum, e.g., ““God.” If natural 
laws at certain points at present defy rigid formulation, let us at 
once fly back to the ancient belief that nature is under purpose- 
ful guidance. Let us bring forth once more the argument that 
whatever can be rationally understood must be the product of 
a thinker (as dubious an argument now as when it was first 
propounded). Or let us say that what is expressible only in 
mathematics must be the thoughts of a cosmic mathematician 
(as if without such a mathematician’s guidance 2 and 2 might 
forget to equal 4). 

Such types of thought can summon the authority of imposing 
names in the history of philosophy, but it is futile to base them 
on recent changes in science. Ignorance cannot be the open door 
to certitude. If science cannot tell us as well as once it claimed, 
what reality is, that is more reason, not less, for agnosticism. A 
time when science is in difficulties is precisely not the time to say 
it has discovered God. 

But, in fact, the new ignorance is exaggerated. The ultimate 
nature of the physical world may be beyond our apprehension, 
but we know as well as ever, in general, what to expect of nature 
in our experience. What we have to count on is still what 
naturalism, not what theology, promises. Nothing in science, 
now as before, gives reason to expect that the weather will take 
account of our projects—and the course of nature apart from 
man is still, so far as we are concerned, just so much weather. 
Evolution may or may not be explicable in terms of physics and 
chemistry, but there is no more reason now than ever to argue 
from the story of life on a single planet (life evolving in a thou- 
sand directions, some agreeable and some disagreeable to man) 
to the colossal conclusion that the cosmos as a whole is striving 


toward moral values. 
A few sentences from Bertrand Russell’s The Scientific Out- 
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look are in point here. On the much-vaunted defeat of mate- 
rialism he says: ‘‘The important question is not whether matter 
consists of hard little lumps or of something else, but whether 
the course of nature is determined by the laws of physics.” 
Again, “Eddington deduces religion from the fact that atoms 
do not obey the laws of mathematics. Jeans deduces it from the 
fact that they do. Both these arguments have been accepted 
with equal enthusiasm by the theologians..... ” And to 
those who have taken fresh heart because they have been told 
that the second law of thermodynamics points to an original 
winding-up of the clock, or act of creation, Russell’s reply is as 
effective as the similar argument of Hume: 

Nor is there, so far as I can see, any particular comfort to be derived 
from the hypothesis that the world was made by a Creator. Whether it 
was, or whether it was not, it is what itis..... I am, however, quite 
unable to see why an intelligent Creator should have the purposes which 
we must attribute to Him if He has really designed all that happens in 
the world of organic life. 


In truth, it will take more than certain difficulties in under- 
standing the behavior of electrons, and kindred novelties of 
recent science, to remove the naturalistic impressions given 
by the whole bearing of science, and to put us back into the 
mental atmosphere of supernaturalism. 


Ill 


We turn, then, to our second question: What difference does 
the “God,” now declared to be scientifically implied, make to 
human life? Or, does the existence of such a God add anything 
important to a “merely humanistic” philosophy of life? 

The question would be absurd if it related to the God of his- 
toric religion—a personal Being whose revealed will furnished 
a ready-made code of conduct, upon reconciliation with whom 
depended man’s eternal destiny, and to whom petition might be 
addressed with some prospect of his interposing in the course of 
events for our good. One who holds this genuine, undiluted 
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theism, if he should entertain any doubt as to the objective 
reality of his God, would of course find the foundation removed 
from his whole life-structure. 

But much recent “‘theism”’ has gone so far in accepting natu- 
ralism that it becomes difficult to say what difference the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of its metamorphosed God makes. In 
books of the kind that, in America, have been hailed as saving 
the day for the Christian believer—e.g., Minot Simons’ A 
Modern Theism, Walter M. Horton’s Theism and the Modern 
Mood, and H. N. Wieman’s Religious Experience and Scientific 
Method and The Wrestle of Religion with Truth—one meets with 
no doctrine of supernatural revelation, no divine interposition 
in the course of nature, no positive moral commands to supple- 
ment man’s imperfect discovery of his own good. Immortality, 
when mentioned at all, is at best a hope cherished in the face 
of an admitted lack of evidence—an inference from an inference. 
From the fact (interesting enough, to be sure) that one planet 
has produced man, these theologians draw the conclusion that 
the universe as a whole has a tendency toward moral ends. But 
from the equally pertinent fact that the same planet has pro- 
duced rattlesnakes and hideous diseases, they draw no con- 
clusions about the universe whatever. 

Even if one were to admit this precarious argument from a 
single product of nature to the character of the whole, the ques- 
tion remains: What practical difference does the existence of 
such a “‘God,” or such a tendency in nature, make to us? That is, 
does he or it anywhere or in any way supplement human efforts? 
For if God, having once produced man, does not now do some- 
thing additional, if he strives toward moral ends only through 
man’s thought and work, what does such a diluted theism state 
that is not contained in the humanist’s simpler statement: that 
man, now that he is somehow here, can use his powers for the 
discovery and achievement of his good? In either case it is in 
the human realm that moral good is to be attained; the fact 
is little affected by saying “through man” instead of “by man.” 
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Of course the modern theist replies that faith in a cosmic pur- 
pose, even if it now operates only through man, serves to but- 
tress failing courage. So long as the believer can persuade him- 
self that something more than man is operating in man, he is 
safeguarded against fatigue and disillusionment. Yet unless 
this superhuman Something can be counted on for extra-human 
reinforcement (and recent theism shies away from such super- 
naturalism), this vague faith seems only a slight variant of the 
humanist’s own conviction, viz., that moral effort is feasible and 
offers promise. 


IV 

So we are led to our third question: Do human values need 
cosmic support? or Is atheism fatal to moral idealism? For 
ages men have supposed so, and it is still continually assumed. 
If right and wrong are exclusively human concerns, they are 
assumed to be trivial. If nature as a whole has no moral charac- 
ter, it is concluded that man’s moral interest is somehow un- 
natural and doomed. If individual experience does not persist 
beyond death, we are told, we are left with no motive for any- 
thing but swinish indulgence. 

Now this is curious reasoning, however plausible at first 
hearing. Nothing gives moral values greater importance than 
just the fact that they are a human concern. If they mean 
nothing to the solar system, how does it follow that they do not 
mean tremendously to us? Or is justice, for example, so foreign 
to normal human desires that only a superhuman command 
could make us care about it? 

To be sure, there are certain traditional “duties” whose only 
basis is a supposed command of God, and these, under natu- 
ralism, will fall away. To this class of obligations belongs the 
Catholic opposition to contraception. But any “duty”? which 
has no basis save a supernatura! one, which has no bearing on 
human happiness or is even hostile to it, is a superstition for 
whose passing we should be grateful. 
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But those moral imperatives which spring from innate im- 
pulses, like the love of justice and the hate of suffering, need no 
superhuman support, nor could they be more commanding if 
uttered by a voice from Sinai. It is needless to inquire why we 
ought to care about our neighbor or about future generations. 
The fact is that normal humanity has these interests. If altru- 
ism formed no part of our natural constitution, it could be no 
more binding on us than it is on stones. But the fact that sheer 
brute selfishness does not satisfy our full body of desires forms 
an adequate basis for morality, regardless of academic questions 
about the universe. 

V 

Unable to maintain that morality must collapse without 
theism, the theist resorts to the charge that humanism ignores 
one of man’s basic needs—the need of a metaphysics. When a 
man has given himself loyally to the human adventure, it is 
said, he will yet presently ask about its cosmic setting; and the 
implication is that his metaphysical interest must lead him to 
some form of theism. Why? Is there but one metaphysics? The 
humanist does not ignore the universe; he has an opinion about 
it. He believes that the indications justify him in locating moral 
preferences within but not outside of humanity; that therefore 
the course of non-human nature is something to be utilized 
rather than served or adored. It is because the humanist has 
a metaphysics, a non-theistic one, that he gives to the universe 
intellectual interest and aesthetic appreciation, but does not 
look to it for intentional assistance or automatic progress in the 
direction of human aims. 

Or, again, the theist charges that the humanist dares not 
make a venture of faith. Man cannot live by knowledge alone, 
we are reminded; he must also cherish hopes. Quite true; nor 
does the humanist abstain from faith—he exercises it in the 
realm where it is in place. He holds that faith is out of place 
when it refers to matters of present fact, e.g., the character of 
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the universe. Here, when knowledge fails, he declines to make 
assertions. But he applies faith to matters of future possibility, 
e.g., whether men can yet be educated out of savagery, whether 
a world-community can be created, etc. Faith should mean, not 
a stubborn assertion that the world must be other than it seems, 
but a hopeful effort toward the possible but not guaranteed 
achievement of ends. He who, in the face of human stupidity 
and inertia, persists in hoping for social progress is exercising a 
brave faith in the region where faith is appropriate, and may be 
excused from wanton acts of faith in regions where he had 
better stick to what little he knows. 

Why are people eager to be told that unbelief is out of date? 
Because they have so long been told that the replacing of guess- 
work with knowledge represents a net loss. Because multitudes 
still have only the faintest perception of the difference between 
knowledge and imagination. Because people are still intimi- 
dated by the claim that human life derives its worth from super- 
naturalism. If it were understood that the reverse is the case— 
that supernaturalism, where it is not sheer superstition, is an 
incidental and now obsolete derivative of moral idealism— 
there would not be this eagerness to give up the scientific atti- 
tude, nor would it occur to anyone to assert that science has 
rediscovered God. 
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PAUL IN THE TABLOIDS 


The author, says the old copybook maxim, should be judged with 
reference to his success in what he attempts to do. On this basis, it is 
very difficult to evaluate Professor Spencer’s book on Paul,! for it is 
almost impossible to tell what the author is trying to do. He is not mod- 
ernizing Paul for the pious and devout, as Bruce Barton modernized Jesus 
some years ago. Nor has he written a book that will give the serious stu- 
dent the available and reliable information on the life of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles. 

At first, I gained an impression that the author was constantly drag- 
ging extraneous material into his imaginative reconstruction of the life 
of Paul. Sometimes this material has a legitimate point of contact with 
Paul; e.g., from the statement that the young Jew had learned the tent- 
maker’s trade in Tarsus, the author turns to a describtion of the trade 
guilds in Tarsus. The guild members, he tells us, parade under the ban- 
ner of their patron deity and wind up the semiannual picnic with a booze 
party at which they all get happily drunk. To any serious reader this 
does not sound like the activity of a devout Jew; as a matter of fact, the 
Jews usually had their own distinct organizations. Other digressions are 
not supplied with points of departure; such as Augustus’ activity as a 
deflowerer of virgins, and the boring repetition of lengthy descriptions of 
sacred prostitution. Many of these excursions into the bawdy life of 
antiquity are made in separate unnumbered chapters called “Inter- 
chapters.” 

It was while I was reading one of these ‘‘Interchapters”’ that the clue 
to the understanding of the book suddenly occurred to me. It is not the 
non-Pauline material that intrudes; Paul, himself, is the intruder. The 
author had evidently written the story of “High Life in the Roman Em- 
pire,” before he ever thought of Paul. Someone may have suggested that 
he treat the Christian religion as well as those cults whose sensational 
sex practices were so interesting. With the genius of a good advertising 
manager, he decided to work his material into a life of Paul. That part of 
it which was too stubborn even for his determination was simply inserted 
in blocks at convenient points in the narrative—thus the “Interchapter” 

t Beyond Damascus: A Biography of Paul. By F. A. Spencer. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1934. xilit466 pages. $3.00. 
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was born! When the book is approached with this understanding, it be- 
comes intelligible as the blending of a book on Roman life for the smart 
set with a pedestrian life of Paul. 

It might even so have been worth reading, if it had been freed from 
certain sophomoric characteristics. Paul’s life is made vivid by the use 
of wise-cracks. With characteristic flippancy the author brags of his dis- 
dain of scholarly work in the field. He waded through “the Dead Sea” 
of scholarly studies without finding a single pearl. This will take the 
reader back to his undergraduate days. But the pity is that he waded 
through Paul’s letters without finding Paul, that an obviously capable 
writer chose to sacrifice accuracy of portrayal to smartness, and the truth 
to a straining after effects. He is hypersensitive to the value of a ‘‘mod- 
ern” allusion, but unfortunately insensitive to historical values. 

It is perhaps to this lack of historical sensitiveness that the following 
are to be charged. The Acts is used almost naively as a source, a use justi- 
fied by a footnote endorsement of Torrey’s bizarre theory. Paul is given 
not only the three years on Sinai for meditation, but also the entire period 
in Syria and Cilicia; and yet the “development” of Paul’s religion and 
theology after the Galatian mission is referred to. The Pharisees are 
credited with feeling that their interpretations were necessary loopholes 
for evasion of the Law. The expectation of a suffering Messiah is in the 
text assigned to Paul the Jew, although the more accurate statement in 
the notes contradicts the text. Paul’s letters are used as sources for the 
description of Palestinian Judaism; e.g., the proselyte bath is described in 
the language of—and with specific reference to—the Pauline Christian 
baptism! 

The author’s treatment of legend may mislead some readers, for he 
passes from truth to fiction with little sign of transition. Thus the story 
of Paul and Thecla is introduced with no sign that the author is using ma- 
terial of very dubious authenticity. A footnote makes extravagant claims 
for this apocryphon, but at the end of the legend, the reader is informed 
that he has been reading a naive prose poem. Yet the author then general- 
izes on the basis of this poem—“‘if it may be credited.’ He accepts the 
description of Paul’s appearance found in the Acts of Paul, with the state- 
ment that the chalice of Antioch confirms the essential details of the pic- 
ture! 

One of the author’s favorite modern analogies is the graduate student 
who keeps his tongue in his cheek. It is barely possible that the author’s 
tongue was kept there while he wrote; but, even so, Paul deserves better 
treatment than the tabloids can give him. 

ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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PRAGMATIC SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


The Preface of this book’ carries one immediately into the atmosphere 
of that discipleship in which Plato gave the work of Socrates to mankind. 
To prepare it several students contribute complete notes of the Master's 
courses, carefully, even stenographically, taken from spoken lectures with 
this end in view. Then all these sources, together with published articles 
on special subjects, are wrought by the editor, Professor Charles W. 
Morris, into what bears everywhere the marks of Mead’s own personality 
—his own work in its natural order. A mere statement of the task per- 
formed is high praise of the editor. One expects here, and finds, a broken 
impasse, or belief in such, like that in ancient Greece when Socrates made 
new paths. 

The starting-point in mv%ern philosophy, both for rationalists and 
sensationalists, has been the private experience of the individual, and the 
task, that of getting out of this into a common world. But, do what 
empiricism may thus far, all science still remains tinctured with sub- 
jectivism; and, if the conclusions of objective unity in Hegelian rational- 
ists are, in some presentations at least, a desideratum, the method by 
which they are achieved seems to have points of sad lapsing. Rationalism 
has exalted itself above the real connexity of the world. 

Pragmatism took the bit in its teeth and broke its way out of this situa- 
tion and the present volume is its explicit justification. Mead denies that 
experience begins in a private idea or group of ideas. Take these as pri- 
mary and the genesis of experience cannot be discovered. But, both in 
genesis and nature, experience is not private but social. There are, to be 
sure, private ideas. Watson’s exclusion of consciousness gave an unneces- 
sary frustrating bent to behaviorism. But the individual idea, like the 
self that has it, arises out of a social situation. The matrix of experience 
is the “unconscious conversation of gestures,’ a concept in whose use 
Mead follows, but advances upon Wundt. In this the attitude of one 
organism—as in a dog-fight—effects a change in that of another, and this 
in turn changes that of the first, and so on. Experience arises when the 
gesture becomes a “significant symbol,” i.e., when it not only effects a 
change in the other but when the gesturer himself anticipates that change, 
so that it initiates a reaction or part reaction in himself. Language arises 
and has its great importance through a strategic characteristic of the 
verbal symbol, namely, that it is heard by its originator (while the visual 
symbol usually is not seen) and so directly calls out a response in him as 
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well as in his respondent. In this he takes “the role of the other” and in 
so doing, out of a social situation, becomes a conscious self among others. 
Since any act or rdle may be generalized—as, for instance, when one play- 
er is ready for reaction to every other player in a bal] game—the complete 
self consists in taking “the generalized réle of the other.” 

The meaning of meaning is found here. It is not some nexus of ideas 
within a private consciousness. Its matrix is a threefold relationship of 
gesture to its originator, gesture to the respondent, and gesture to the 
subsequent phases of the social act. The adjustive response of an organism 
to a gesture is the interpretation of that gesture. It is its meaning and 
determines the later phases of the social] act. Science is the sum tota) of 
common meanings. Thinking is the carrying on of such social converse 
with one’s self as other, and its discoveries are made public and so reach 
a social destiny as they had a social origin. 

For the metaphysical foundation of this we wait upon the appearance 
of the rest of Mead’s work. There is already in the present volume a realis- 
tic suggestion in the emergence of experience from the past. Professor 
Morris, in the Philosophical Journal, argues that pragmatism is issuing 
in realism. However, it may be the case that James was prophetic in 
his latest philosophic bent and that pragmatism will appear ultimately as 
the method of immediate empiricism. For this, empiricism must get inner, 
non-sensuous perception of larger connectives than those next-to-next 
relations—logical atoms—which “radical empiricism” has been charged 
with preparing, a kind of philosophic cootie in the bunk of the rationalist 
soldier. But James himself presented connectives of indefinite scope— 
“feelings of tendencies”? which he declared to be cognitive relations im- 
mediately within the stream of experience. These feelings are really an 
inner perception of the determining tendency of objective psychologists, 
and have their being in that attention which, though a conscious attitude, 
is yet central] in Mead’s social psychology. He declares that man is an 
attentive animal; our whole intelligent process seems to lie in the atten- 
tion; our attention enables us to organize the field of activity. These are 
not originally observations from outside the self. 

With this recognized, pragmatism might come back to James's latest 
lead. The realistic jump to a past totally outside of experience need not 
be taken in order to discover the matrix of experience. For this “feeling 
of tendency,” from Schopenhauer (with the will to live objectified in 
bodily process) down to Whitehead, is the feeling of body. It is the feeling 
of the physical world as Mead’s behaviorism is its objective observation. 
It has the subject-object relation and the problem of knowledge wholly 
within it, and its scope takes in the entire field of social behavior and of 
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science. So Mead’s “unconscious communication of gestures’? may not 
be a past outside of feeling and “‘real’’ beyond experience. But attention 
may reach inwardly into the past and bring its own retentions into the 
light of a self-renewing present, while objective observation via social 
behaviorism may be its agent with full credentials. 
Bruce W. BROTHERSTON 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


COLLECTED PAPERS OF DR. McGIFFERT 

The important thing about this posthumous volume? of papers is that 
here for the first time we find revealed Dr. McGiffert’s own Christian 
convictions. The editor has succeeded in giving us Dr. McGiffert’s 
constructive thought in systematic form. No paper has been previously 
published and everything included has been preserved in its original 
form without abridgement. The book is divided into two parts. The 
first part (a third of the whole) contains two brief historical studies. One 
of them is an essay on the nature of Christianity, which ends with the con- 
clusion that Christianity in history has been so many things that it is 
impossible to find any constant element which can be called its nature— 
a more negative conclusion than that in Dr. McGiffert’s famous Hibbert 
Journal article on “Christianity in the “ight of Its History.” In the 
other papers in this volume Dr. McGiffert has no hesitation in saying 
what Christianity is from a normative point of view. The other historical 
study is an illuminating comparison of primitive Christianity, Catholi- 
cism, Protestantism, and Modernism. 

The second part of the book is devoted to Dr. McGiffert’s own the- 
ology. Two characteristics of this theology stand out: the frankness with 
which it rejects and the restrained but positive character of its affirma- 
tions. More than most liberals Dr. McGiffert makes a clean sweep of 
Christian orthodoxy. He has no place for a pessimistic conception of 
human nature. He even rejects the word “salvation” because its conno- 
tations have been too negative. In his discussion of Modernism he says: 
“But where the positive outweighs the negative the term salvation is 
certainly inappropriate” (p. 95). He contrasts salvation as a negative 
conception with spiritual life, which should be the goal of the Christian. 
There is a chapter on forgiveness in which he finds no real place for the 
idea of divine forgiveness though he does see value in what Luther in- 
tended by his emphasis upon forgiveness—not the freeing of men from 
sin but the freeing of men for service (p. 207). He is much more thorough- 
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going than most liberal Protestants in dealing with the sacraments, re- 
jecting the doctrines of Catholics, Lutherans, Anglicans, and Reformed 
as neither ethical nor Christian (p. 230). There is no ambiguity in Dr. 
McGiffert’s thought, no attempt to save old doctrines artificially by 
reinterpretation, no fringe of “myths” and poetry. All this is refreshing 
in its rigorous honesty. It would not make good preparation for ordina- 
tion examinations. 

But it should not be thought for a moment that Dr. McGiffert’s the- 
ology is primarily negative. There emerges a core of Christian conviction 
which is proclaimed as a gospel. Many will regard it as an undue simpli- 
fication of Christianity in rational and ethical terms, but no one can say 
that this core of conviction is merely the remains of a process of erosion. 
It is a positive and self-consistent form of Christianity. Its main elements 
are ethical theism, the Jesus of history as the revelation of God, and the 
orientation of the Christian life toward the Kingdom of God in this 
world. Dr. McGiffert is closer to Ritschl than to most American liberals 
in his exclusive emphasis upon Jesus as the only significant divine revela- 
tion. That revelation is “final and complete.” All that we know about 
God we find in Jesus (p. 117). (Compare the liberalism of the Laymen’s 
Report.) It is more important to know that God is Christlike than to be 
able to make any metaphysical affirmation about him. This theology is 
ethical and social in its outlook but never with any loss of personal 
religion. Dr. McGiffert says: “personalize your religion; socialize your 
ethics.”’ Personal religion is here far away from mysticism and is rather 
a conscious sharing of God’s purpose. The prospect of the Kingdom of 
God as a new order in this world should be the chief concern of the Chris- 
tian. The Kingdom of God is “the reign of God, of his purposes, of his 
ideals, of his spirit in the relationships and institutions of the world” 
(p. 305). Unlike so many contemporary theologians, Dr. McGiffert be- 
lieved in the coming of that kingdom. 

Critics of this theology must stop and ask themselvés if they did not 
hold similar positions at the time when these chapters were written (1924 
is the latest date). Much has happened to American religious thought 
since then. The ‘‘post-liberal” trend, which is a response to Barth and 
Marx, has influenced most of us in some degree. In the light of that 
trend it seems clear that Dr. McGiffert underestimated the stubbornness 
of social evil and the tragic frustrations and the sins of personal life. 
Both his chapters on social applications and his chapter on forgiveness 
show this. But the critics of liberalism may be surprised to discover 
the positive content in this book with its undiminished theism and its 
central emphasis upon Christ. One wishes that Dr. McGiffert were alive 
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to take the measure of this theological reaction against his own type of 
thought. He would have understood it because Augustine, Luther, and 


Jonathan Edwards were among his favorites. 
Joun C. BENNETT 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
AuBuURN, N.Y. 


CHURCH UNITY IN THE UNITED STATES 

The purpose of this elaborate study! of church unity movements in 
the United States, as set forth by the author ir his Introduction, is, “to 
lift the issue from the level of generality to that of actual knowledge... . 
and from dependence on one-sided impressions to possession of balanced 
evidence” (p. xxx). The vast mass of detailed information here gathered 
together has been obtained, first, from the study of recent literature, such 
as church periodicals; second, from observation of current unity move- 
ments; and third, from first-hand investigation of individual attitudes 
and opinions, some of which have been secured through the medium of 
questionnaires. The book abounds in tables and charts, some of which are 
more confusing than enlightening, though as a whole they seem to serve 
the purpose for which they were intended. The book is divided into three 
parts: the first discusses objective trends and popular reactions; the 
second, ecclesiastical thinking and proposals; the third, prospects of 
church union. 

In the first chapter, in which the fact and measure of the church’s divi- 
sions are discussed, the author concludes that a major fact of the social 
history of America and a major fact of its present social structure is the 
division of the American people into religious types and groups. The 
second chapter is devoted to the answering of the question, “How did the 
divisions of the American church come about?” This question of neces- 
sity called for a review of American church history, which, as a whole is 
well done, though there are some generalizations which are of doubtful 
validity. Three stages in the development of American civilization are 
noted—the frontier stage, the farm and village stage, and the urban stage 
—in each of which organized religion played a different réle. In the first 
two, controversy and division were common, and in these stages prac- 
tically all of the major schisms withi» tive American churches occurred. 
In the urban stage, however, “accommodation and integration” are in 
the ascendancy. In this latter stage, in which we now find ourselves, 
practically all the churches which have had anything like parallel evolu- 
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tion “have been assimilated to a common type, which makes integration 
in some measure not only possible but well-nigh inevitable,” certainly a 
most heartening conclusion. 

The remaining chapter headings in Part I, which seems to this reviewer 
the most important part of the book, indicate the nature of their contents: 
“Partial Unions in Twentieth-Century America’’; ‘How Far Has Unity 
Come with the Rank and File?’’; “Limits to Further Unity”; and “Inte- 
gration of the Church as a Social Process.’’ In Part II the chapters deal- 
ing with ‘‘Issues Underlying Church Unity,” and ““Movements and Pro- 
posals for Church Union” are particularly informing. 

The facts here presented in such overwhelming abundance seem to the 
author to point to the conclusion that eventual union is probable, and 
indeed is all but certain, but it is held back by the unequal readiness of 


one or another group. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JOHN R. MOTT 


When one man, in the brief life-span of forty or fifty years of activity, 
is able to raise at least three hundred million dollars for philanthropic 
purposes; when he has been instrumental in the promotion of three inter- 
national religious organizations for the cultivation of world-fellowship in 
these days of accentuated rivalries; when the students of the universities 
and colleges of over sixty nations have been faced with the challenge of 
the Christian appeal; when thousands of them have been led to scatter 
themselves across the face of the earth in the service of mankind; when 
mainly through his tact and larger vision Protestant, Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, and even those of other religions have been induced to forget 
their animosities and to work together in certain restricted areas at least, 
such a life merits more than passing attention. 

Such is the story that this book" unfolds, written by one who had 
already acquired skill in the art of biography, and who in this case has 
been able to infuse documentary material with the more delicate touches 
and more penetrating insights which come from long and close personal 
associations. 

The reader will see here outlined the operation of a keen and dominant 
personality; a general marshaling the hosts of righteousness, guided by 
a philosophy of life formulated in college days; dominated by the abiding 
purpose to bring a!l the world into allegiance to his Lord and Master; 
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firing his young recruits with a holy zeal, choosing his subordinates with 
care, organizing his forces, drilling them, and co-ordinating them now 
in one campaign and now in another; attentive to every detail; alert to 
the subtle psychological factors involved in all human activity; never 
launching upon any course of action without consulting with others and 
balancing one consideration over against another for days or months if 
necessary before reaching a decision; and then having made up his mind 
driving forward with unswerving energy in the conviction that he was 
doing the will of God. But withal, he pauses long enough to buy a doll for 
a little girl acquaintance, to purchase crucifixes and rosaries in Rome for 
the French Canadian neighbors of his summer home, to cultivate the 
intimate friendship and deeper Christian fellowship of a few chosen souls, 
and to enjoy the relaxation which is to be found amongst the lakes and 
streams and woods of Northern Quebec. 

His life of self-discipline and devotion to carefully chosen “priorities 
of value” may well serve as an inspiration to any man or woman who 
would take life seriously. But the chief significance of Mott’s life—as 
likewise that of every commanding personality in any age—is found in 
the fact that he personified in his own being and formulated in his pro- 
grams pent-up energies and half-clarified ideals which already were 
struggling for expression within American Protestantism. He has sym- 
bolized in his own person the vital and expansive elements found in 
Western Christianity at the time when he rose to leadership—the Christo- 
centric gospel, a mystical sense of the divine presence and guidance, in- 
stitutionalized religious activity, and a broader outlook which thought 
in terms of humanity and an inclusive Kingdom of God. 

The temptation will be to conclude that because Mott’s philosophy of 
life and his type of leadership rendered such service from 18go0 to 1930, 
therefore they should be duplicated during the next forty years. But 
times change. Those who will really follow in the footsteps of this great 
man will not be the superficial imitators but rather those whose lives 
express the newer trends, the constructive thinking, and the inspiring 
challenges of their own age, as John R. Mott has done for his. 

ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
“JUDGE NOT... .”? 

Our generation of sophisticates takes this text as a rule of faith and 
practice in its ethical life. The awareness that our standards of ethical 
judgment are relative, that righteous indignation is so closely related to 
personal resentment, and that the complex character of motivation makes 
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it presumptuous for anyone to impute wickedness to another man—all 
of this recently accentuated awareness renders the problem of moral toler- 
ance a delicate one. It is to this that Professor Rogers turns his attention 
in an extraordinarily discriminating and closely reasoned volume.? 

Can we pass ethical judgments without being censorious? Are moral 
judgments after all anything more than subjective preferences with no 
objective validity? Is it possible to argue fruitfully about the ‘“goodness”’ 
of what people want? If we make ethics “practical” shall we end up by 
accepting the situation as we find it? How can we decide when anything 
is “good”? What is the relation, if any, between conscience and reason? 
Is it possible to develop criteria of moral judgment which respect peo- 
ple’s personal tastes and yet serve to furnish objective tests of what ought 
to be done? The reader will agree that these are all today serious prob- 
lems, which only the dogmatist will care to answer very quickly. They 
are the questions to which the author devotes himself. 

The procedure of the book is interesting. First, a typical familiar 
position is set forth. Then it is analyzed to see just what is involved in 
it, what are its major issues. After that, all the objections which might 
seriously be raised are reviewed, and evaluated. Thereupon the problem 
is restated and a solution proposed. One is bound to be impressed by the 
open-mindedness of the approach as well as by its painstaking compre- 
hensiveness. This method also allows the author to deal suggestively 
in criticism of outstanding students of ethics; and so Fite, Westermarck, 
Dewey, Perry, and Hartmann are considered en route. In this way im- 
portant distinctions are drawn which sharpen up the position of Mr. 
Rogers himself. At times, however, there is danger of such digression 
ranging so far afield that the reader loses the main trail. 

The author’s own position may roughly be characterized as follows: 
Tolerance is not inconsistent with a demand that men fa :e the true nature 
of their own actions. Since there are objective conditions of behavior 
in our world which remain relatively stable, the effects of certain forms 
of behavior can be empirically observed. At the same time there seems 
to be warrant for assuming a sort of generic human nature which permits 
me to ascribe motives to normal people and to assume the power of cer- 
tain incentives. Intelligent knowledge of these subjective interests in 
relation to other people’s competing claims is the basis of moral judg- 
ment, which must decide that certain goals are “approvable.”” But such 
approval has an objective ground in so far as we admit that ‘‘the senti- 
ment of value is . . . . afundamentally significant effect of natural forces,”’ 
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and is thus subject to objective conditions of self-realization. When 
approval is given, the object enters into a personal relation in which it 
attains “goodness.” But conscience deals not with the “good” but with 
the “‘right’’; and this relates to human dispositions rather than to natural 
objects. Rational examination can give us understanding of this “right” 
relation of a self to its environment; and hence furnish an important basis 
for morals. What men do want can thus be stated in quantitative terms; 
but what men ought to want must be a qualitative judgment based on the 
self-respect of normal people. All of which leads to the conclusion that 
moral indignation should be supplemented—if not replaced—by pity as an 
attitude toward those whose efforts at self-realization are based on mis- 
understanding of the subjective and objective conditions on which such 
satisfaction is possible. 

Two questions suggest themselves concerning this approach. If man 
remains sufficiently constant to warrant speaking of a generic human na- 
ture, and if he is integral to nature, then how can quantitative standards 
be distinguished from qualitative, “good” objects from “right” objects of 
striving? The author’s lack of clarity at this point detracts considerably 
from the force of his criticism of Dewey; and it cannot be clarified apart 
from a general clarification of his conception of man in relation to nature. 
In the second place, one is left wondering whether—especially in this 
day and age—men will take pity any more kindly than indignation. Do 
not young people prefer being thought wicked to being thought naive? 
And then, pity itself easily develops a sense of superiority very closely 
akin to that of authoritarian dogmatism. 

The book is referred to as a popular book, and carries no index. This 
is unfortunate in a volume so rich in suggestive materials as to constitute 
in reality a solid reference text on ethics. 

EDWIN EWART AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INSPIRED TINKERS 
This study of Bunyan! as a representative of the order of trades:nen- 
exhorters of his time is a brilliant contribution to the psychoanalysis of 
radicalism. England between 1640 and 1660 was the scene of an active 
and extensive ministry to the forgotten man by traveling evangelists of 
his own class. Predominant among the inspired agitators of the time were 
ill-thriven tradesmen turned gospellers. Some of these abandoned their 


occupations; others continued them as a means of livelihood during their 
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apostolate, and claimed apostolic example therefor. They were dubbed 
“mechanick preachers.” In some instances, notably that of Bunyan 
himself, their itineracy began in pursuit of their calling before the divine 
command to preach was heard. 

They were of many trades, such as smiths, carpenters, cobblers, 
weavers, rope-makers, tobacco mongers, peddlers, tinkers, tailors. They 
were likewise of many mutually unfriendly sects, of which Ranters, 
Quakers, Muggletonians, Fifth Monarchy men, Levellers, Diggers, and 
Baptists of different varieties are here treated. Of these sects Mr. Tindall 
affirms that “‘to the impartial student of enthusiasm their similarities are 
at once more evident and more important than their differences.”” Some 
earnest agitators passed rapidly through a series of changes of sectarian 
allegiance. These movements represented the interests of the poor and 
untaught as against the rich and proud and educationally privileged. 
The “mechanicks” habitually decried education because they regarded it 
as a badge of privilege. The times were favorable to their activity. The 
civil war had enhanced the power of the rich, and deepened the griev- 
ances of the poor, while disaffected individuals enjoyed large freedom of 
propaganda. 

The Quakers surpassed the Ranters in “pious enmity to all that demon- 
strated the inequality of man.” Bunyan follows the lead of Quaker 
preachers—whom he might on occasion engage in bitter controversy— 
in the earlier phase of his radicalism. His Sighs from Hell (1658) labors 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus. Here Lazarus represents the poor man 
in general and the mechanick preacher in particular; he may expect to 
sing in heaven while Dives fries in hell. As he became more prosperous 
Bunyan naturally grew less partisan in his economic ethics and es- 
chatology, and approached the point of view of Baxter who condemned 
covetousness, not its success alone. But his villains were always gentle- 
men of high birth. 

In noting the precedents for this type of itinerant sectary, Mr. Tindall 
might well have noticed the Wanderprediger and the Waldensian evan- 
gelists of the Middle Ages. There was much also in the teaching of some of 
the Friars in England, as well as of the Lollards to whom he refers, that is 
closely parallel to the social agitation of these tinkers and tailors. 

Mr. Gerald Owst’s recently presented thesis that Bunyan drew his 
allegorical materials, particularly in Pilgrim’s Progress, from the sermons 
he had read and heard, which in turn carried on a medieval preaching 
tradition, receives scant but favorable notice from Mr. Tindall. ‘‘The 
available evidence points to the correctness of Mr. Owst’s assumption.” 
A number of examples of Bunyan’s literary indebtedness to near-con- 
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temporaries are specifically indicated. He evidently read widely in the 
extensive sermon literature of the exhorters, and like his fellows neglected 
to cite his sources. It is perhaps hardly just, in view of the prevailing 
literary ethics of his guild, to read his motives thus: “To maintain his 
professional repute and the legend of his gift, John Bunyan wisely an- 
nounced the literary aid of the Holy Ghost and concealed by silence and 
the boast of illiteracy the carnal sources of his work” (p. 209). 

The book is not a biography, nor yet a character study of Bunyan. 
What it says about him is important, but perhaps less important than 
what it says about the miscellaneous assortment of “mechanicals” of 
whom he is the most distinguished. The author possesses a humorously 
sophisticated and entertaining style unusual in a book marked by la- 


borious research. 
Joun T. McNeEtLyi 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Appteton, E.R. An Outline of Religion. New York: Kinsey & Co., 1934. ix+ 

698 pages. $3.50. 

Mr. Appleton’s work is a specimen of the modern fancy for “outlines” of this and 
that which run to several hundred pages. One cannot fail to see herein the influence of 
H. G. Wells and of Hendrik Willem Van Loon. It is an encyclopedic work, in the sense 
that one may begin anywhere and read ad libitum; in fact, only the courageous will 
begin at the beginning and read it straight through. 

It is also, like H. H. Gowen’s History of Religion, reviewed in this issue, written from 
the Christian standpoint, but, I believe, not so successfully. We detect at times the 
tendency to find other religions confused and silly. This is a fault because to the be- 
liever of any system his beliefs are never silly, however confused they may be. Mr. Ap- 
pleton also uses the writing of a book on the history of religions as an opportunity for 
giving his own advice on life and how to live it—a practice not to be condemned out of 
hand, of course, but one feels that it would be better to keep the two functions separate. 
Let the historian write history and the preacher publish his sermons as sermons. 

Nevertheless, there is much of interest in this book. Mr. Appleton seems to have 
collected legends assiduously, many of which are out of common and make fascinating 
reading. Although the book will not serve as required reading for courses in compara- 
tive religion, it will be read with entertainment by many who wish to learn more of 
man’s eternal faculty for making religion. His section on contemporary Russia is par- 


ticularly readable—PavuL G. Morrison, 


BREWER, CLIFTON H. Early Episcopal Sunday Schools, 1814-1865. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1933. xvilit179 pages. $1.50. 

This historical study of early Episcopal Sunday schools is an elaboration and a con- 
tinuation of a portion of the author’s earlier volume, A History of Religious Education 
in the Episcopal Church to 1835, published in 1924. Within the space of twelve chapters 
every phase of the early development of the Sunday school movement in the American 
Episcopal Church is most adequately traced, based upon a thorough understanding of 
the sources. The first seven chapters deal with the period from 1814 to 1835, in which 
is presented the story of the beginnings, an account of the early personnel, the rise of 
the Sunday school societies, the early physical equipment, early forms of organization 
and administration, early curriculum and methods, and the rise of the Sunday school 
libraries. In the second part, covering the period from 1835 to 1865, which the author 
characterizes as ‘‘an age of recognized worth,” particular emphasis is laid upon the 
development of teaching materials and aids to young people’s worship. 

The practical value of such a study for religious educationalists is obvious. In the 
first place it adds some very solid material to a rather meager factual literature on the 
subject of religious education; and secondly it should be of use to those who are seeking 
to find ways of improving methods of presenting religion to young people; for, without 
a full knowledge of what the past has to teach us, there is little chance of finding any 
thing adequate for our present task.—W. W. SwEET. 
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Buckuam, J. W. and Srratrron, G. M. George Holmes Howison: Philosopher 
and Teacher. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934. xiilit+-418 pages. 
$2.50. 

Howison’s Limits of Evolution has long been out of print and this republication of the 
most important essays in that volume will be cordially welcomed. To the present book 
Professor Stratton has contributed an appreciative biographical sketch, while Professor 
Buckham has added a partial list of references to Howison in philosophical literature. 
A complete bibliography of Howison’s published writings is also included. Four essays 
not found in the original volume are also here, including an important paper on “The 
Many and the One.” From the reader’s point of view an unfortunate omission is that 
of the summaries of the individual essays which the earlier volume contained, while a 
fortunate inclusion is that of letters to Howison from Palmer and James. 

The papers are undoubtedly worth printing again. Howison’s amendment of the 
Kantian position, his arguments for the supremacy of final over efficient causation, and 
his contributions to a theory of personalistic and pluralistic idealism deserve a re-reading 
in this day of scientific empiricism. A rewarding study could be made of a comparison 
between Howison’s theory of the influence of ideas upon events and Whitehead’s views 


on the same subject.—J. S. BIxLer. 


DesHMUKH, P. S. The Origin and Development of Religion in Vedic Literature, 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. xvit+-378 pages. $8.50. 

The scope of this book is a much wider one than indicated by the title. Actually the 
author devotes two chapters to the complex question of origin and definition of religion, 
and six further chapters to a discussion of Indo-European and Indo-Iranian religions. 
In the chapters dealing with Vedic religion Mr. Deshmukh confines himself chiefly to 
the material found in the hymns of the Rigveda. The final chapter deals with the early 
phase of Brahmanism. 

The book is a solid piece of work and the author’s point of view always sane and 
duly critical. Perhaps his most important thesis is that magic played a comparatively 
significant réle in the development of Indo-Iranian and Vedic religions. The present 
reviewer, although on the whole distinctly in sympathy with this view, thinks never- 
theless that Mr. Deshmukh is too positive on this point. 

In his Preface the author warns the readers of a possibility of mistakes in the text due 
to the circumstances under which it had to be published. This accounts, undoubtedly, 
for the presence of such slips as placing Boghaz-kéi in Persia, and consistently writing 
Petersberg instead of Petersburg. I should also like to add that the book is not absolute- 
ly up to date in its bibliographies. This is again due to the fact that the author, since 
1930 Minister of Education in the Central Provinces, India, had no time to revise it 
thoroughly, and had to publish it virtually in the form in which it had been submitted 
to Oxford as a Ph.D. dissertation —G. Bosrinskoy. 


DOLGER, FRANz Josepnu. Antike und Christentum. Kultur- und religionsgeschicht- 
liche Studien. Band III: Heft 4, 225-320 pages; Band IV: Heften 1-4, 1- 
320 pages. Miinster in Westphalia: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1933 and 1934. Rm. 5 per Heft. 

Students of history who follow only the more familiar highways miss many things 
of interest. But guides to the by-paths are not always available. For this reason one 
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especially welcomes each new issue of Antike und Christentum, a quarterly publication 
that has now completed its fourth year. All contributions to these pages are from Pro- 
fessor F. J. Dilger of the Catholic theological faculty at Bonn who brings forth from his 
storehouse of wisdom many interesting facts not generally treated in the histories of 
early Christianity. He aims especially to recover items of information relating to the 
internal and domestic life, customs, beliefs, and liturgy of Christians, and for this pur- 
pose he delves into archaeology, folk lore and history of both Christian and pagan an- 
tiquity. Sometimes the articles are several pages in length while others cover only a 
page or two, but in every case the presentation is supported by ample references to au- 
thenticating data. The final issue each year is furnished with an elaborate analytical 
index that gives the whole work distinct value for reference purposes. There are also 
numerous illustrations, finely produced, that greatly enhance the value of the text. 

A glance at the table of contents for, say, the last “Heft” of Volume III will give one 
an idea of the character and value of the information available in successive issues. Here 
one finds first a concise collection of references to Christian writers who endeavored to 
appropriate for Christ dignities and functions claimed by the heathen for their own 
divinities. This is followed by a study in early eucharistic practice, another on the 
Christ-monogram (with appended illustrations), another on the care taken by Christians 
in preparing candidates for baptism (which furnishes an excellent commentary on the 
famous passage in Origen, Contra Celsum, III, 59), and a series of additional notes under 
the general title of “Echoes.” Among the various discussions worthy of note in Volume 
IV, attention may be called especially to the study of the rights of the unborn child, a 
subject treated at length in the first “Heft”; or to the discussion about the epileptic 
person and his admission to communion in “Heft” 2. The following number deals par- 
ticularly with octagonal symbolism in connection with baptism, and with sucramentum 
infanticidii charged against the ancient Christians by their enemies. And the fourth 
number has interesting studies on the use of bells in religion, as on the robes of the 
Jewish high priest, in the Roman ritual of the Arval brothers, and in the worship of the 
Christian Melitians in Egypt. These citations are only typical of the wealth and variety 
of information available in this periodical.—S. J. Case. 


GowEN, HERBERT H. A History of Religion. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1934. ix 
+608 pages. $3.50. 

Dr. Gowen’s book will doubtless arouse comment because of its admittedly Christian 
point of view, departing as it does from the current ideal of scientific detachment. Thea 
priori plausibility of a Christian history of religions may be left to be debated by those 
who hold divergent positions—devotees of Buddhism, Islam, Shinto, and so on, as well 
as contemporary Humanists. As the debate proceeds we may examine the actual work 
of Dr. Gowen behind the sheltering dogma that “‘a bias admitted is no longer a bias,” 
and find a carefully worked out, well-written book. 

It is pleasant to read a Christian history of religions which does not consider all other 
religions as snares cunningly set by Satan, or in the more modern manner as absurd and 
at times revolting errors of a lost world. The effort to regard other religions as so many 
kindergartens leading the children of men in fine to the Lord Christ is praiseworthy, 
even if we cannot always assent unreservedly to the author’s conceptions. It must be 
admitted also that his large charity diminishes appreciably in dealing with faiths that 
stand as rivals in our day to Christianity, e.g., his account of Islam is not as generous as 
that dealing with the primitive religions. 
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On the whole, however, there is a wealth of material in this book, of value to the grad- 
uate student reading for his comprehensives, as well as of interest to the thoughtful 
reader outside of schools. Church colleges in particular should welcome this work as a 
solution of their problem of what text to use in comparative religion, since they want a 
book that commands the respect of students in the field and at the same time does not 
walk roughshod over propositions to which they as institutions are committed. 

To the general reader this book can be recommended as of more than passing interest, 
well repaying his labor of standing by through some seven hundred pages.—PAut G. 
Morrison. 


FOAKES-JACKSON, F. J. The Church in the Middle Ages. New York: Macmillan, 

1934. X+153 pages. $1.00. 

Professor Foakes-Jackson has already contributed a number to the series, edited by 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, in which this booklet appears. The series is designed to meet the 
needs of boys and girls in school. Eleven centuries of church history (476-1563) are here 
reviewed in less than fifty thousand words. The treatment is marked by judicious fair- 
ness, simplicity, and rigid economy of words. The book is suitably divided into ten 
chapters, of which the last two deal with the Renaissance and the Reformation. Under 
severe restrictions of space the author succeeds in presenting a reasonable interpretation 
of the more significant movements and events of the period. The textbook should prove 
useful for a wide range of elementary classes in general and ecclesiastical history.— 
J. T. McNEILL. 


MATTHEWS, W.R. God and This Troubled World: Essays in Spiritual Construc- 
tion. New York, Dutton, 1934. xvii+244 pages. $2.50. 

The new dean of St. Paul’s is one of the most distinguished and important theolo- 
gians in the English-speaking world today. A mind, naturally gifted with balance, 
spiritual sensitivity, and keen instinct for the central issues, has been well-furnished by 
thorough and discriminating scholarship. And it is fortunate in having at its service a 
lucid literary style which lends both charm and distinction to whatever Dr. Matthews 
writes. Moreover, he has been frugal in scholarly production; we have come to expect a 
volume from his pen to be an event of importance in the literature of theology. His con- 
tribution to the “Library of Constructive Theology” (American title, God in Christian 
Experience) is perhaps the best single book on the problem of theism now available in 
English. 

Because of his ability and the promise of his earlier work, one lays down this collec- 
tion of brief, loosely related, and for the most part ephemeral essays with all the keener 
disappointment. Were it not for the prefaces in which he points earnestly to the present 
crisis in religion and declares his own desire to aid its resolution, one would suspect that 
the dean had been unwisely persuaded by an overzealous publisher to gather up certain 
fragments of popular writing and tie them hastily together into a book. Suffice it to say 
that Dr. Matthews believes profoundly in the services of intellectual restatement to 
religious revival, that the aim of these papers is to make certain elements in Christian 
faith credible and attractive to the laity, and that among the more than twenty topics 
briefly touched upon are “Religion and Illusion,” “Proving God,” “This Evolution,” 
“The Problem of History,” “The Religious Value of the Virgin Birth,” “Is There a 
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Problem of Evil?” and “The Truth of the Resurrection.” Perhaps there is no better 
suggestion of the temper and quality of the book than the sentence with which it con- 
cludes: “It is the urgent duty of every Christian to hasten that time (of renewal of the 
Church’s life and hope) by cultivating in himself the spirit of loyalty, love and under- 
standing; and not least among his concerns must be the aspiration towards unity and 
fellowship among all Christian people, so that the power of the Spirit of Jesus may work 
unhindered for the healing of the nations.” —HENry P. VAN DUSEN. 


SmitH, T. V. Beyond Conscience. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. xv+373 
pages. $3.00. 

“Beyond Conscience” is an examination of various limitations of individualist moral- 
ity and an essay to conserve its values in spite of its weaknesses. Professor Smith under- 
takes in the first place to inquire into the validity of the claim which “conscience” 
makes that what ought to be done is demonstrably better than something else that 
might be done. The appeals of conscience to God, to an ideal realm of values, to a future 
society, to a General Will or an Absolute, or to itself as self-evidencing authority, are 
dismissed as appeals to courts which conscience itself creates, or which do not uphold 
its claims. “If the claim of conscience is in any case true, it cannot be shown to be so.” 
A second limitation of conscience, which is not of primary importance to the author 
though frequently alluded to, is its powerlessness to enforce obedience to its decrees or 
to reward obedience. A third limitation is its love of power. In an excellent section on 
the morphology of conscience Professor Smith defines it in terms of will-to-power. 
Conscience is ‘‘a push-to-power from integrated through further integrating activity”; 
it is “the bid of the integrated sector of personality to save its life by extending itself 
first over the entire self and then over the world which stands more or less opposed to 
consciousness.”’ But as such it is “power-poisoned,” and expresses itself in self-right- 
eousness and in despotism. All three of these limitations require conscience to transcend 
itself, which it does by understanding itself and adopting the aesthetic, contemplative 
attitude toward itself or toward what now amounts to the same thing, the consciousness 
of selves. 

The book may be described as an effort to defend liberalism, or the theory of the 
private, free self as the source of all value, by reforming it through the substitution of 
an aesthetic and contemplative, for a moralistic and activistic, individualism. Had this 
interest been put in the forefront or had the relationship of “‘conscience”’ to individual- 
ism been more definitely described, the reader would have been saved some confusion. 
As it is, the term conscience seems to be a catch-all which now means judgment in terms 
of better and worse —with no definition of what is meant by better or worse—now the 
drive to power of the “integrated sector of personality,” now something which refuses 
to acknowledge the rightness of mere power. To those who have abandoned the stand- 
point of the free individual as the source of all meaning and value this effort to save the 
individual conscience by sublimating it into an aesthetic self-consciousness must seem 
to be the vain flight of a power which has become aware of its weakness, has not learned 
to trust in any other power, and which seeks to guard itself against assault by retreating 
into solipsism. The consequence can only be starvation, or a kind of cannibalism—“the 
inner activity feeds upon itself.”—H. RrcHarp NIEBUHR. 
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SmiTH, T. V. Philosophers Speak for Themselves. Guides and Readings for Greek, 
Roman and Early Christian Philosophy. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. xxiv+800 pages. $4.50. 

This is an excellent and voluminous source book for courses in the history of ancient 
philosophy. Emphasis is properly put on Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, although all 
important philosophers and schools in the ancient classical period are included. Early 
Christian philosophy is represented by selections from the New Testament, Origen, 
Augustine, and Anselm. The selections are well chosen, and include considerably more 
material than could be covered in an ordinary one-quarter or one-semester course, so 
that the instructor is left with large freedom of choice in his assignment of readings. 
About everything that he would be likely to wish to assign is probably contained in the 
book, with the exception of Plato’s Republic, which is available in numerous excellent 
popular translations, and of medieval philosophy after Anselm, for which he is referred 
to McKeon’s selections. A good working bibliography is given at the end, although I 
think that the characterization of Gomperz on page 750 fails to give the student an ap- 
preciation of how thoroughly human and readable his first three volumes are. No source 
book taken by itself can ever be a substitute for attendance upon lectures and class 
discussions, and study of a standard text upon the history of philosophy; this the author 
partially admits. With a proper background given by such attendance and study, the 
student will be ready to use this source book with pleasure and profit. Professor Smith 
precedes each selection with a remarkably concise and clear statement, which ought to 
help the student to read the selection with intelligence, and to note its really significant 
points. The volume is attractively printed. Professor Smith has admirably succeeded 
in his purpose of making “the philosophers speak for themselves.” —WILLIAM KELLEY 
WRIGHT. 


WEATHERHEAD, LESLIE D. Psychology and Life. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1935. xix+280 pages. $2.00. 

If a little knowledge is ever a dangerous thing, then clergymen would do well to 
avoid this book. Certainly no more than a little knowledge of psychology could be 
learned from it and that would be filled with errors and misconceptions. In spite of the 
Foreword by William Brown to the effect that the author is a “sound psychologist,” a 
psychoanalytic conception of the personality is presented which has long been out of 
date and supplanted in the thinking of most psychoanalysts by Freud’s later conception. 
The description of Gestalt psychology would astonish most adherents of that system. 
Competent psychologists today do not speak of “faculties of the mind,” or of the “law 
of the association of ideas”; nor would any competent psychologist think of presenting 
the fear of snakes as an intrinsically determined vestigial pattern, reminiscent of the 
cave-man days of human evolution, without mentioning the possibility of its being a 
conditioned response. 

From the author’s Preface the reader learns that the purpose of the book is to save 
people from nervous breakdown and to show those who are troubled by phobias and 
obsessions and the like that relief is possible. But these purposes the author seems soon 
to forget and to become absorbed in the description of many interesting cases, of how 
they were successfully treated by himself, and in the presentation of psychological in- 
terpretations. For the pastor untrained in psychology this book is likely to be an in- 
spiration to do that for which he is unprepared, and to give a false notion of the sim- 
plicity of the psychology necessary—EpMuUND S. CONKLIN. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(The more important books in this list will be reviewed at length.) 


Archivio di Filosofia (ENR1co CASTELLI, ed.). Rome: Anonima Romana Editoriale, 
1934. 

BarTON, GEORGE A. Christ and Evolution. A Study of the Doctrine of Redemption in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1934. xi+166 pages. $2.00. 


SF 


BASTIDE, ROGER. The Mystical Life. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 256 pages. $2.50. 

BELL, BERNARD IppriNcs. Preface to Religion. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. xii+ 
198 pages. $1.75. 

Bett, W. Cossy. If a Man Die. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. xvilit+199 pages. $1.75. 
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York: Harper & Bros. (Published for the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search), 1934. xv-+310 pages. $1.75. 

BROWN-SERMAN, STANLEY, and PritcHARD, HAROLD ApyeE. What Did Jesus Think? 
Studies in the Mind of Christ. New York: Macmillan, 1935. ix-+-287 pages. $2.50. 

BULGAKOFF, THE VERY REv. SERGIUS. Social Teaching in Modern Russian Orthodox 
Theology. The Twentieth Annual Hale Memorial Sermon. Evanston: Seabury- 
Western Theological Seminary, 1934. 28 pages. 

BUTTERICK, GEORGE A. The Christian Fact and Modern Doubt. A Preface to a Restate- 
ment of Christian Faith. New York: Scribner’s, 1934. xv-+311 pages. $2.50. 
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for 1934. New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. xii+149 pages. $1.50. 
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Ways. Studies in the Topography of the Gospels. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
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Donat, J. Summa Philosophiae Christianae: I. Logica, 1935. 228 pages. Rm. 3.- 
S. 4.50. II. Ontologia, 1935. 292 pages. Rm. 3.60, S. 5.40. VII. Ethica generalis, 
1934. 299 pages. Rm. 4.-, S. 6.-. VIII. Ethica specialis, 1934. 367 pages. Rm. 
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Commentary). New York: Harper & Bros., 1935. xi++199 pages. $3.50. 

EHRENSPERGER, HArotp A. Plays To Live By. Four plays for church production. New 
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Evmore, Cart Hopkins. The Inexhaustible Christ. (Thirtieth Book in Harper’s Month- 
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Fitcu, FLORENCE Mary. The Daughter of Abd Salam. The Story of a Peasant Woman 
of Palestine. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1934. 75 pages. $1.50. 

FLeG, EpmMonp. Jesus: Told by the Wandering Jew. New York: Dutton, 1934. 336 
pages. $3.00. 
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